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PREFACE. 




|T is with hesitation I offer the following 
pages to an indulgent public. They 
were first noted down simply to recall to my 
memory scenes which had given me much 
pleasure while in the New World, and I only 
publish them at the request of friends, and in 
the hope of inducing some to visit that great 
and rising country which I had the opportunity 
of seeing under most favourable auspices. 

A. M. G. 

1874. 
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SUNBEAMS 



FROM A WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 




ATURDAY, 15th May, 1869, was an event- 
ful one in my life, as I left home to proceed 
across the Atlantic to visit some friends in 
the United States ; and, as I was to travel alone, it 
was not without some anxiety I parted from those 
I most cared for, to visit the New World ; but, as the 
sequel will prove, I have never once regretted the 
step I took, as I there formed acquaintances which 
will ever be a pleasure to look back to ; and the sights 
I saw in that great country, including the mighty 
Niagara, are unequalled, I believe, in the world. 

My first night was spent .at Cork, and Sunday, the 
16th, dawned gloomily, and a drizzly rain fell, which 
rather damped my spirits ; however, after breakfast 
it cleared off, and we endeavoured to see what we 
could of the town. We went to Queenstown, and 
about three o'clock the ligVitei-^Yvv^ caxc& \» \5&a 
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passengers to the " Russia," in which steamer I had 
taken my passage. I had a letter of* introduction to 
the captain, and through his kindness and that of 
the owner of this magnificent line of steamers my 
voyage was made as agreeable as anything depend- 
ing upon winds and waves could be. The vessel, as 
we neared it off Roche's Point, looked like a great 
monster. All was bustle. It Jook but a few minutes 
to take the mails on board, and then the ropes were 
cast off. A parting cheer and waving of handker- 
chiefs, and we were soon out of sight of those who 
had accompanied me to bid farewell. The dinner- 
bell soon rang, and I found a place prepared for me 
at the Captain's table. Our party was a charming 
one — all Americans, except myself; but their kind- 
ness during the passage will not easily be forgotten. 
Monday and Tuesday were rough and disagreeable, 
but we made great way. All sail set we made sixteen 
knots per hour ; and, feeling ill and no small amount 
of mal de pays, I did not put in an appearance either 
on deck or at meals. 

w 

Wednesday. — A fair wind and a fine day. 

Thursday. — Cold, with strong head wind. At night 
it came on a gale, the dashing of the waves over the 
deck most alarming to hear for the first time, and 
can be but little understood till felt on the Atlantic. 
Fog- signals, too, continued to sound at intervals all 
night. 

Friday. — Went on deck, and tried to go to dinner, 
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but "prudence being the better part of valour," I 
retired to my state-room, which I did not leave till 
the next morning. 

Saturday was still rough and disagreeable. 

Sunday I did not attend service in the saloon. 

Monday was fine and pleasant in the morning. We 
had a fresh breeze, but a fog came on after luncheon ; 
the afternoon was one of excitement, as on the last 
day but one the tickets are collected, and a paper 
signed stating age, occupation, last residence, and 
whether a first visit to the States. This did not sur- 
prise my fellow-passengers, who were for the most 
part Americans ; but to me it seemed strange when 
about to set foot upon the " Land of the /ret, and the 
home of the brave " that such strictness should be 
observed or deemed necessary. All was bustle and 
anxiety when, at 5.30, we took on board the pilot. 
The longing to receive letters and newspapers was 
great, after ten days at sea, without hearing any news 
of the outer world, and each dependent on the good 
humour and cheerfulness of one another, or the state 
of the elements, which, according to their caprice 
added to, or took from, our comfort. Our voyage 
till we entered New York Bay was without further 
incident than a shoal of porpoises tumbling and toss- 
ing in the waves, or the overheating of the machi- 
nery, which necessitated our coming to a stand-still 
for a short time. 

I must not close this brief sketch of my crossing 
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lit* AMfMlMr- without testifying to the exc etorn re of 
\\iP- M#-M#Miiiifji1ntiun ftnd the attention to the comfort 
of Mi* passengers by the officers of the " Russia." 
0«r party imposed noma of the most charming of 
N#W Vork sm iety, who were returning after a toor 
ift Iwope, Hint many were the flattering encomiums 
pm^A Upon the scenery of the British Islands, 
fbflWjfll it was easily discerned that Paris was the 
h(M Mwl «f American taste. Alas! for the havoc that 
war ha* made amidst Its beautiful palaces and 
j/HMfr (wildings, 

Uw^^ discovered that ft stowaway had been amongst 
Mm* first-fdas* passengers through the whole voyage; 
Up had gone nil hoard ftt Liverpool, but how he had 
Mil Miat afternoon been undetected it was difficult to 
atyr III* was taken Into custody. His case was to be 
investigated when the steamer reached New York. 
The spirits of all helng cheered by nearing land, we 
opent a v^ry merry evening, and about 9 a.m. the 
following morning came In sight of Staten Island, 
filtering New Vork Hay. Enough cannot be said in 
praise of its beauty, itnd the weather was all one c<$uld 
desire, After Handyhook was passed, we saw the 
hew h of Long Island on the right, with its pretty 
villus dotted here nnd there ; on the left Staten Island 
with its luxuriant foliage and rising green slopes, 
ho refreshing to the eyes after ten days gazing on a 
wide waste of waters. The part we were then passing 
through is called "The Narrows." Fort Lafayette 
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stands out by itself, an island fortress, and is now, I 
think, devoted to a quarantine station. While steam- 
ing slowly in tlje harbour we collided with a three- 
masted vessel, laden with oil and wine from Sicily ; 
the crew, five in number, were rescued by boats in 
the harbour, but the vessel sank to the top of her 
masts in less than fifteen minutes from the time she 
struck. The Custom House officers came on board, 
and after waiting some time for the Commissioner 
of the Board of Health, he at length arrived, and, 
having given us a clean bill, we were allowed to pro- 
ceed. The bay was full of ships, boats, and crafts 
of every size and shape, but one is most struck by the 
ferry-boats, which look like floating buildings ; the 
centre a covered compartment, occupied by carriages, 
waggons, &c, and two compartments, one at each side, 
containing seats, were for foot passengers. We were 
at last taken on a small steamer, and I bade adieu to 
many who, during our voyage, had shown me nu- 
merous acts of kindness. We landed at the Custom 
House, which is a very handsome building outside, 
and 4 is estimated to have cost 800,000 dollars, and 
I was gladdened by the sight of the friends with 
whom I was to sojourn; they had kindly come 
down to meet me. Here a scene of the utmost con- 
fusion prevailed, boxes piled one on another, re- 
gardless of size or owner. After a search through 
the luggage has restored your property, you wait till 
your turn comes to have it examined, and ^qq, be- 
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tide the unhappy possessor ofsHk or lace in die 
piece, or jewellery, all of which pay an en oti n om 
duty; but an I had neither of the firmer, and very 
little of the latter, my things were soon taken to a 
carriage, and we jolted through narrow, badly paved 
streets, till we emerged into Broadway, and finally 
Arrived at the Clarendon Hotel in Union-square; andat 
dinner 1 wan for the first time initiated into the ways 
and customs of American life at stable d'hote. In the 
evening we went to Booth's theatre, where we saw 
tlooth in the character of "Othello ;" his acting, and 
that of Adams, as "Iago," were first-class. The 
theatre itself in beautifully decorated ; the audience 
wan not large, and most undemonstrative, as I after- 
ward* remarked most Americans were. 

We went out shopping in Broadway, notwith- 
standing the weather being intensely hot; the 
jeweller* 1 shops very handsome, and they manifested 
a confidence in their customers that could not be 
Indulged In London with impunity. We visited A. 
Ti Stewart'* store, the Marshall and Snelgrove of 
New York. It is the finest establishment I have 
ever «een. When standing in the centre looking up, 
I counted five tiers of galleries; the manner in which 
they are divided gives them the effect of opera boxes, 
and they arc lighted from a pretty dome at the top. 
We started with the intention of driving to Central 
Park, but were overtaken by a dust storm which is 
common in America. In an instant a terrific gale 
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rose, the air became literally darkened; this wa$ 
succeeded by torrents of rain, accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning, lasting about two hours, but it 
sooled the air. In the evening the streets had quite 
iried up, and we walked to Wallack's theatre, which 
s also remarkable for the elegance of its decorations, 
ind " Caste " was admirably played. We left for 
Washington next morning. My first impressions of 
New York are difficult to describe. It is in some 
■espects a mixture of magnificence and littleness, as 
7on come suddenly fronl a splendidly built street 
nto one inhabited by the poorest class, not famed 
or their neatness or cleanliness, but whose nationality 
s soon decided by the reply to your question of, " Is 
t far from here to Broadway ?" " Faith, and it's not," 
>roclaims the genuine Paddy, who has not as yet 
grafted the swagger of independence upon his native 
gnorance, and makes the " Irish American " a most 
ntolerable being. A large proportion of the popu- 
ation of New York and Jersey city are Irish, and 
here are numbers of Germans also. 

Broadway reminds you of Oxford-street on a mon- 
ter scale from its traffic and bustle, but its foreign 
ippearance, so different from any other town, must 
trike strangers. Tramways are laid down the centre 
>f the streets, on which the cars and omnibuses run. 
Trees are planted along the sidewalks. The Vir- 
ginian creeper and westeria grow freely up many of 
he houses, but the irregularity of the buUdin.^* taks& 
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much from the effect ; as magnificent stores, oyster 
shops, lager beer saloons and monster hotels are 
mingled in such a manner as to make the difference 
in size more telling. Fifth avenue is for the most 
part composed of handsome houses, and they are 
furnished on a scale of magnificence which testifies 
to the wealth of their owners. In the trees that grow 
in the squares and streets, little houses resembling 
miniature Chinese pagodas, are fixed for the sparrows, 
which are brought over in large quantities from Eng- 
land, and these useful little strangers are fed daily 
by the persons in charge of the squares ; the ex- 
penses paid by the municipality. On the morning 
of the 28th we left the Clarendon, drove to the ferry, 
and crossed to Jersey City to get to the depot of the 
Washington railroad. There are no porters or any 
one to indicate in what train you are to go, and as it 
starts without warning, the chances are while you 
are endeavouring to ascertain the right train, the one 
you wish to travel by starts, and you are left behind. 
The luggage arrangements are, however, admirable ; 
they are managed by express companies, and you are 
given brass cheques with numbers stamped on them, 
which numbers answer to those in the express clerk's 
book, and you have, therefore, no trouble whatever, 
as your luggage is taken from your hotel and de- 
posited safely at its destination. The cars are pecu- 
liar, and have a passage down the centre by which 
you can walk from one end of the train to the other 
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without difficulty ; at one end of each car there is a 
large vessel for iced water and two mugs, and at the 
other end a stove, which is indispensable for winter 
travelling. From Jersey City to Baltimore, we had a 
drawingroom car, which is private, and for which, 
of course, you pay a little more ; ,but as we came in 
collision with something passing, which broke off 
the side step, and otherwise injured it, our car was 
taken off at Baltimore, and we travelled the rest of 
the way in a common car. 

The country from New York to Baltimore is very 

flat, but here and there well wooded. The trees 

seemed to me small, and there appeared to be little 

or no tillage, mostly all grass land, and a good deal 

of swamps, as the country is low. From time to 

time there were houses with little gardens and 

wooden paling3. What is called " snake fence " is 

much used. At Baltimore the locomotive is taken 

off at one end of the town, and four or more horses 

put to each car, which is drawn on the track through 

the street, allowing a passage for vehicles ; the horses 

seem quite accustomed to these huge affairs, and it 

is wonderful to see the sharp corners they turn with 

the utmost ease. The train only goes through the 

back streets, so that it is impossible to judge of the 

size of this pretty city, which is called the " Monu-f 

mental City." From Baltimore the country is more 

undulating, and is well wooded. Another hour's 

journey brought us to Washington. The euvviow^ 
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arc very ugly and flat , it has the appearance at 
enormous village, rambling and scattered, with 
wooden houses of every size and shape, but mingl 
with others of plaster and brick. The town is sit 
atcd on the Potomac The low groonds and tl 
banks of the river are said to be very malarias 
The bridges over which the railroad runs are fearfi 
tf) look at. There is one over an arm of Chesapeal 
Day ; I had actually to stand up in the car to see the 
edge of the timber on which the train runs. There 
is no parapet of any kind to the one crossing the 
Susquehanna, which seemed like a raft rather than a 
bridge. 

The public buildings are very fine, mostly con- 
structed of white marble. The Capitol is very 
striking. The Post Office, Treasury, and Patent Office 
are also noble structures. The White House, the 
residence of the President, is an unostentatious look- 
ing building, with nice garden and grounds at the 
back, and a small enclosure in front, which is separ- 
ated by Pcnnsylvania^avenue from Lafayette-square; 
it contains many trees and flowering shrubs. There 
is a pretty place called the " Soldiers' Home " in the 
neighbourhood, which answers to our Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The grounds arc thoroughly well kept and 
very ornamental, and the views of the river and sur- 
rounding country most picturesque, as it is situated 
on very high ground. No possible description could 
give uaiy idea of the badness of the roads and streets ; 
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holes and ruts in all directions, which, in wet weather, 
from being invisible from mud, you sink into, with 
a horrible jolt, which you also experience when 
driving across the iron tramways that are laid down 
the centre of every street. Decoration Day, which 
was on the 30th May, we drove to Arlington, at the 
opposite side of the Potomac, where many of the 
northern soldiers were buried that fell in the war ; 
their bodies were exhumed, and carried to Arlington 
in 1866. Here there is a ceremonial each year; the 
graves are decorated with flowers ; the President and 
members of the Cabinet are present; there is both 
vocal and instrumental music, prayer and orations, 
as they are called, and firing salutes ; the orphans of 
soldiers march round " the grave of the unknown," 
which contains the remains of two thousand bodies 
taken up after the battle of " Bull Run." This grave 
was beautifully ornamented with flowers, flags, in- 
scriptions, &c. ; thousands of people were in the 
grounds, a large proportion of whom were coloured 
people, all dressed in their best, as this is observed 
as a holiday by all classes ; through the trees were 
stalls for the sale of iced water, fruit, &c. ; picnic 
parties formed in shady spots. 

I was much amused by the following conversation 
which I overheard between three United States sol- 
diers who were walking before me. An officer passed 
by, when one of the soldiers said to his companions: 
" Guess, I don't know that chap." " Why not know 
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him ?" was the rejoinder. " Why, he was the chap 
as showed us the way home at the battle of Bull 
Run." 

Arlington belonged to General R. E. Lee, but was 
confiscated during the war and converted into this 
cemetery, which would render it useless as a resi- 
dence. It is, I hear, to be given back to General 
Lee's son. The views from the house (which is a 
good-sized building) of Washington, at the opposite 
side of the river, are pretty, as the banks of the 
Potomac, though low, are well wooded. Late in the 
afternoon we had a frightful storm, thunder, light- 
ning, and deluges of rain. 

Qn Sunday attended service in the Church of the 
Epiphany. It is large, and was well filled ; the music 
very good. The American Episcopal service differs 
slightly from our own, but in no material point. The 
heat was tremendous, and in the afternoon a severe 
storm ; and though at one moment everything is 
floating down the street, in half an hour afterwards 
all is so dried up that one can walk out in a thin 
boot. The air directly after the storm is balmy and 
delicious ; but the heat soon returns, and it appears 
closer than ever. 

On Monday, made my first shopping expedition in 
Pennsylvania avenue, which is a very fine street, a 
mile long from the Treasury to the Capitol ; large 
trees grow on each side, affording a nice shade, and 
the best shops are here ; it has the usual rail track 
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in the centre ; the stores are very inferior compared 
vfkih England, New York, or many other American 
towns, and the prices enormous. Hack carriages 
are good and clean, and the horses look well cared 
for. They have all Negro drivers- 
Mules are principally used for cart purposes ; they 
are magnificent animals, quite the size of large 
horses. I rode in the afternoon, and was struck 
by the beauty of the country. The air was literally 
perfumed with Swamp Magnolia, the coloured chil- 
dren offering us large bunches, for which we gave 
them a few cents. 

Opposite to our house there is a pretty garden, 
where we had leave to go and gather flowers ; and 
the roses were abundant. 

On Friday we went to the Navy Yard, and after- 
wards to the Arsenal ; the drive through the latter 
ground is beside the river, which is muddy-looking 
and not attractive, as the banks are low and not 
wooded, and is said to be unhealthy. We here saw 
immense piles of cannon-balls and numerous 
mortars, &c, that had been used in the late war. 

June 5th. — The weather hot, though there had 
been a good deal of rain ; but it soaks up at once. 
The clay here is of a deep yellow colour, and large 
quantities of bricks are made, of which many of the 
houses are built ; and so quickly are they erected, 
that they almost seem to grow. 
As a rule, American birds do not sing ; but I 

B 
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observed some little brown birds with a note much 
resembling a linnet. The " cat bird " is of a dark 
grey colour, rather longer and slighter than a thrush, 
with black tail and black mark on the head. The 
golden oriole is sometimes seen here, but is scarce. 
June 6th. — Went to church in the morning ; in 
the afternoon we drove to a park belonging to one 
of the wealthiest citizens of Washington. He is a 
true benefactor, and has done much in forwarding 
every measure for the improvement of the city and 
the relief of the poor. The drive, about three miles, 
is very nice ; though it is easily seen how much the 
trees suffered in the devastation caused by the late 
war ; and even the park had not escaped unscathed. 
The owner was a Southerner, and had it not happened 
that he made over his town residence to the French 
Minister, it would have been much injured. The 
park is a truly delightful spot, and we wandered 
about it for a considerable time. It is well kept, 
and only open to those who have a pass from the 
proprietor. There is an immense variety of trees 
and shrubs, on which no expense has been spared. 
Honeysuckle, Virgninian creeper, vine, and a sort 
of smilax, grew in abundance around the trunks of 
the trees. There is a fine view of the Capitol from 
here, as a sort of vista has been cut through the 
branches to catch the view, and, with the sun shin- 
ing on this magnificent edifice of white marble, it 
looked most imposing. 
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After leaving the park we drove through a lovely, 
undulating country ; then by a stream, both sides 
being covered with trees, shrubs, wild roses, and 
convolvulus, rocks breaking here and there through 
the luxuriant foliage- We crossed the stream by a 
ford ; and, leaving the carriage, rambled through this 
charming glen. The roads were very bad, as they 
are in most parts. We returned home by Georges- 
town heights, and, atone point, the city of Washing- 
ton, the Potomac, and the Capitol, formed a lovely 
panorama stretched before one's eyes. The streams 
lose much of their beauty, being thick and muddy, 
as is also the Potomac. The city is well supplied 
with water, which, in this hot country, is invaluable. 
At the end of almost every street there is a pump 
with an iron ladle, and the water in these is clear 
and cold, which, to Americans, who are great water- 
drinkers, is an incalculable boon. 

June 7th. — We paid some visits, and afterwards 
went to a nursery garden. The roses were fine ; but 
I was told it was like much else in the vicinity ; it 
had not recovered from the effects of the war. The 
municipal elections were going on, which always 
cause much excitement. We heard two men had 
been shot in the streets, and six wounded. It appears 
to be a frequent occurrence here, as the people are 
very free in the use of the pistol. 

8th. — Arrival of the English mail which, when far 
from home, is always anxiously looked for* Had tha 

B 2 
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pleasure of being presented to General Sherman and 
his amiable wife. They came in and paid us a visit 
after dinner. He is a tall, slight man, with a weather- 
beaten appearance, bright restless eyes, a frank 
genial manner, and possesses a wonderful memory 
for people and things. 

June 9th. — Walked down Pennsylvania and home 
by the Treasury, which is, I think, the handsomest 
of the public buildings, though the doors are too 
small for the enormous size of the building, which 
takes from its effect, and is rendered still more ap- 
parent from the lofty pillars of the porticos behind 
which they stand. The sunk garden which surrounds 
the Treasury was redolent of roses of every colour, 
and the fountains, which are always playing, made 
it look cool, despite the heat, which was fiery. Here 
it is that the greenbacks are all manufactured ; and 
I am told the mode of making them is very curious: 
every shaving of paper which is pared off each note 
goes into a machine, where it is reduced to a pulp, 
and is again formed into paper money. Old, much- 
worn greenbacks are called in, and they also go 
through some process in which they are made into 
notes ; and I am told the smell of the chests of old 
notes when opened, and the paper which is pulped 
down, is most offensive and unwholesome. Numbers 
of female clerks are employed here in the different 
departments. 

June nth. — Started at 9 a.m. to drive to a place 
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d " Great Falls," about sixteen miles from Wash- 
>n, where we spent a most enjoyable day, the 
her being all one could desire. The road lay 
lgh an undulating, well-wooded, country; the 
•ons of the town at the commencement of our 
j were dotted over with villas, prettily situated 
igst the trees, and wooded shanties, principally 
bited by coloured people, who are employed on 
estates. We came to a plfte called " Drovers' 
," where was a number of wooden pens filled 
cattle and sheep ; to all appearance it was a 
zet or fair; vehicles of every description were 
ti up around, which the buyers and sellers had 
and were making their bargains. Further on, 
it half way, we stopped at a small wooden shanty 
id " Cabin John," a house of refreshment at the 
hington aqueduct, which is a magnificent arch 
ae span, said to be the widest known ; it was 
hed in 1863. It stretches across a pretty gorge, 
ugh which a rapid but narrow stream runs ; it is 
t alarming-looking to drive over, as there is no 
of parapet, and the road is very narrow for two 
cles to pass abreast. There were lovely views of 
Potomac, which wound along to our left, and the 
cs on the opposite side were steep and wooded. 
" Little Falls " are merely rapids over rocks ; 
and there in the river are pretty little wooded 
ids. We drove through woods here containing 
y variety of foliage, shumach, acacia, maple, oak, 
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pine, and numerous shrubs which I had never seen 
before ; at last we arrived at the canal, which divided 
us from the " Great Falls ;" we crossed the stream 
in a boat, and then followed a narrow winding path 
amongst rocks, trees, and brushwood, and after a 
climb over more rocks, we came in sight df the 
" Great Falls," which are in reality very deep rapids. 
The Potomac rushes with great velocity over the 
rocks, through a deep gorge between cliffs, which 
rise precipitously on each side, and as you look down 
the spray rises, and causes a constant mist There 
are many snakes in this locality ; one of the children 
in wandering about had a narrow escape of putting 
her foot on one which was coiled up under a rock ; 
it was about four feet long, striped yellow and black, 
with flat head ; we were told it was a " copperhead," 
which is a very poisonous kind. A long black snake, 
called a " horse runner," was also killed by one of 
our party ; it is of the constrictor species, and de- 
rives its name from its swift movements; it is a 
deadly enemy of the rattlesnake, of which there are 
said to be many on the opposite side of the river. 
The view both up and down the rapids was wild and 
romantic. We walked also along the canal for a 
considerable way, where the scenery was of a different 
character, much more tame but very varied; the 
lights and shade as we drove home were soft, and 
its influence made one quite pensive. 
June 1 2th. — My first experiences of Christy min- 
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strels at this side of the Atlantic. They are much 
more amusing than at home, as the vocalism is varied 
by dancing and burlesque acting ; and I was told 
by a Southerner that the dances were exact imi- 
tations of the slaves' dances on the plantations down 
south. Some of the singing was very good, as the 
voices were soft and blended well together. 

June 13th. — Went to church at the Epiphany; 
weather dusty, hot, and disagreeable. 

June 14th. — Paid some visits. All the houses at 
this time of year are without carpets ; nice mats are 
substituted, which are cooler; the rooms are kept 
so darkened that coming out of the sunlight it is 
impossible to see, and one has many an escape of 
falling over some footstool which probably lies right 
in your way. At night the fireflies, which on warm 
evenings fly about in great numbers, are very pretty 
to watch ; they are designated by the euphonious 
appellation of " Lightning Bugs ;" in fact most in- 
sects are called "bugs" in America, and it causes 
you quite a start when, feeling something on your 
face, you put up your hands and say " Oh ! what is 
that ?" your Yankee friend quietly answers, " Guess 
it's only a bug I" However, you find out it is only a 
harmless beetle off a bouquet of flowers you are 
carrying. 

Wednesday we drove to the Capitol to hear the 
marine band ; the music pretty fair. This is the 
best band in Washington. There is a square in front 
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of the building well shaded with trees ; it was crowded 
with people ; their appearance and dresses were very 
striking ; many of them were female clerks and shop* 
keepers taking a holiday. There is a wide gravel 
sweep between this square and the Capitol, in the 
centre of which is a sitting statue of Washington. 
The building is approached by a long flight of steps 
which leads to spacious porticos, the roofs of which 
are supported by Corinthian columns ; on two pro- 
jections at either side of the front entrance stand 
colossal statues ; one of Columbus with an Indian 
crouching behind him, the other a startling scene in 
the life of a back woodsman. The centre building is 
of light coloured stone, painted white, but the two 
wings are of pure white marble, and viewed from 
either side is one of the finest public buildings in 
the world ; the dome, which rises in the middle, is 
of cast iron, and is surmounted by a colossal bronze 
statue of the Goddess of Liberty, which is said to be 
nineteen feet and a-half high. To my taste the 
dome looks too heavy for the building; at least 
something strikes one as not being strictly in pro- 
portion. We went into the circular hall under the 
dome, by which it is lighted, and as you look up 
from the interior of the hall, it is certainly most im- 
posing. There are pictures of American subjects 
hung round the walls, in which the perspective is 
decidedly very defective, and many of them very un- 
flattering to England. We went out by the back of 
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the building, which leads down by broad flights of 
steps into a small park, prettily laid out with flowers, 
a fountain, and pond for gold fish. Under the trees 
are numerous seats, which are welcome rests to the 
pedestrian, as the heat was very great. Passing 
through the gates you emerge upon Pennsylvania- 
avenue, and it strikes you as strange to see the rail- 
road passing through the lower end of it without any 
separation from where the ordinary carriages run. 
There is a bell attached to the engine (which is 
hooked or unhooked at will) to ring as it passes 
through the streets, or at railroad crossings, to warn 
people of its approach. 

17th. — Went to Central Market at 7 a.m. It 
consists of long, low, frame buildings, divided into 
regular departments. Meat, fish, bread, fowls, 
flowers, in fact everything that is needed for a house- 
hold, or can be imagined, is sold here. There aref 
soda water fountains with which they mix any syrup 
you call for. The Americans use a great deal of 
sarsaparilla instead of syrup with soda water, and 
there is ice in abundance for all these drinks. A 
great many coloured women were sitting in the 
market with bark of different kinds for sale, and 
bunches of flowers, &c. The fish are very strange 
looking, though, as a rule, excellent in flavour. 
Sheepshead, sturgeon, hallibut, shad, Spanish macke- 
rel, terrapin, were plenty. I also saw strings of 
" catfish," which are only eaten by the poorer classes. 
In the vegetable market fruit is a\>uatax& ol 'Oevfe S&- 
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ferent kinds in season. In the afternoon we rode 
out past Columbia College, one of the many insti- 
tutions for education in the district. 

1 8th. — Visited a nursery garden prettily situated, 
but it struck me as more remarkable for the absence 
of outdoor plants and shrubs than for anything else, 
though in the houses, which are badly kept, there was 
a pretty collection of pelargoniums. 

19th. — Band played in the President's gardens, to 
which we intended to go, notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive heat ; however, rain frustrated our intentions, 
and quickly dispersed the fashionables. 

20th. — Heat far too great to venture to church ; 
thermometer marking 92 in the shade. In the after- 
noon there was a severe thunderstorm, heavy rain 
and wind, but it did not cool the air much. 

2 1 st. — Great heat continuing, we were unable to go 
out ; rain fell at intervals during the day. 

22nd. — A slight improvement in the temperature. 
After dinner we went to the Christy minstrels, which 
were only tolerable as to music, but their acting very 
amusing. 

23rd. — Went to spend an afternoon in the country 
with some friends who lived about seven miles from 
town ; part of our drive lay through a pretty, undu- 
lating country, in which there were nice hedges ; it 
reminded one of England; the little farms had a 
cheerful look, Indian corn, potatoes, and tomatoes 
were growing in great luxuriance. The road in parts 
was very bad, and I saw a strange method of im- 
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proving it, which is, however, always adopted here. 
It is first ploughed, then trees laid across, and then 
a machine like a gigantic shovel, drawn bj a horse, 
scrapes up the earth, and deposits it where most 
needed ; and after a short time the road, which is all 
clay, becomes level and good, at least for a time. 
The house, which is a brown stone building with a 
verandah running around it, is nicely situated. We 
were most cordially welcomed by our friends, and re- 
freshed after our drive with " mint julep." We went 
out and walked about the farm and garden. The 
dairy cows, which are all Alderney, are kept in the base- 
ment story of the farm building, which is, of course, 
cooler in the summer and warmer in the winter. 
The dairy was a small, low, stone building, with a 
stream running through the centre of it, which kept 
everything cool and fresh. There is a pretty little 
private chapel in the grounds, in which Mass is per- 
formed every Sunday, and round the building they 
have laid out a nice little garden. After tea we re- 
turned home by a different road, which was also 
pretty, though the features of the country differed a 
little. 

24th. — Too hot to go out. There was a large 
dinner party ; the Secretary of State, and many mem- 
bers of different legations dined. I cannot help here 
noting the centre piece on the dinner table, which 
consisted of a solid block of ice cut in the form of a 
pyramid zfolbs. weight, and surrounded by ferns, 
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moss, water lilies, &c. ; it gave the table such acool, 
pretty appearance, and was much admired. 

25th. — Great heat ; took only a short stroll in the 
garden opposite when the evening was a little cooler ; 
the roses in endless profusion. 

26th. — Went for a walk at 6*30 a.m., thinking that 
at that hour at least the morning air would be cool 
and refreshing, after the restlessness of a sultry night ; 
and though warned that going out without breakfast 
of some sort was very unhealthy, I heeded not the 
remonstrance, and paid dearly for my wilfulness, as 
the result was that the rest of my day was spent in 
bed. There was a heavy storm, which, though an 
almost daily occurrence, I had hardly yet got to look 
on with indifference. 

28th. — The heat very oppressive. We were busy 
preparing to go north ; the heat was so trying that 
we anticipated the change with no little pleasure. 
Made the acquaintance of the Dutch Minister and 
his wife, who were charming people. We went for 
a stroll at 10*30; the fireflies on these hot nights 
perfectly illuminating all around, the trees seemed 
literally studded with their tiny lights. 

1 st July. — We left Washington at 8 a.m. We 
passed through a pretty country, to which the green 
of the corn fields gave a pleasing effect ; clover 
grows in great abundance, and the difference of sea- 
son gave quite a changed appearance to the land- 
scape. The only incident that happened during our 
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journey was the wheel of our car, from being in- 
sufficiently greased, became overheated and smoked 
considerably; water was thrown upon it, which 
cooled it for the time, and we proceeded on our 
journey, but before reaching New York it Bad burst 
into a flame. We arrived at the Clarendon at 5*30 
P.M., and in the evening went to " Wallack's," where 
a pretty pantomime was acted, " Coralline." The 
dresses, &c, were very good. 

2nd. — In the morning walked and shopped in 
Broadway ; in the afternoon we went to Central 
Park, which is a charming drive. The ground is un- 
dulating, and fine rocks break the uniformity of the 
appearance of an ordinary park. The trees are all 
young ; in fact, it shows it is but of recent creation. 
There is much ornamental water. The drives, &c, 
are well kept, and flowers and shrubs well tended, and 
in great variety. Police are stationed here and there 
to enforce the rules with regard to riding and driv- 
ing, and to prevent people going on the grass, which 
is strictly prohibited. We passed by the reservoirs 
which supply New York ; they are perfectly enor- 
mous ; indeed, the water- works in American towns 
are the most perfect in the world. At 8 p.m. we 
started for Boston. The sleeping-cars are a charm- 
ing arrangement, and would be a boon introduced 
into any country. The carriage is the same shape 
outside as the ordinary car ; inside there is the 
usual passage up the centre, on each side of which 
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are compartments, and in the daytime they form 
two seats, but at night are turned round and make 
a berth similar to that in the cabin of a ship ; a shelf 
lets down from above, which makes a second berth 
in each section, in front of which a curtain is 
drawn, and you are quite screened from people 
passing to-and-fro ; at each end there is a state- 
room which has a sliding wooden door that com- 
pletely shuts you off the passage. But I consider 
them stuffy and unpleasant. Opposite each is a 
small room with all appliances for making your 
toilette, clean towels and soap being provided. 

We reached Boston at 5*30 a.m. on the 3rd, and 
drove to the Tremont House. After breakfast we 
went out shopping, and to see as much of the town 
as time would permit. It is a bustling, business- 
like city ; the streets are narrow and steep ; it is very 
clean, and is the most English in its character of any 
town in the States, quite different to New York. 
The common or park is surrounded by very large 
and handsome elm trees ; between them are seats 
and stalls for the sale of fruits, candies, &c. The 
common is surrounded by high iron railings. In the 
park stands a magnificent elm ; its age is unknown ; 
it is surrounded by a railing. Time and storm seem 
to have had their effect upon it ; it is clasped round 
by iron girders, outside of which is tarred linen. In 
the public gardens attached to the common is a 
statue of Washington, which was to be unveiled in 
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the evening, as the 4th would fall on a Sunday, 
which is the anniversary of the declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, in 1776. 

We left Boston by rail at 5 p.m. for Newburyport, 
Mass., and arrived at Laurel Hill, our summer resi- 
dence, at 7*30. At a distance if presented a most 
imposing appearance, as it is built on the summit 
of a hill, in a castellated style. When we reached 
the top of the hill the landscape was one of singular 
beauty. Below us, on the right, flowed the waters 
of the River Merrimac ; to the left, thick pine woods, 
varied by the foliage of the maple and oak. On the 
opposite side of the river was a pretty village on the 
slope of a hill, with trees growing at each side of its 
streets. The stillness of the air caused the sounds 
from the opposite side of the river to be wafted 
across like music on the breeze ; the perfume of the 
pine woods, which scented the atmosphere of a 
summer's night, all would have calmed the spirit 
of even a more excitable disposition than mine ; 
and musing of home and happiness, so closed my 
first evening in New England. 

Sunday, 4th, called in America " Independence 
Day," the anniversary of Washington's declaring the 
independence of the United States ; but this being 
Sunday, no holiday-making was allowed. The pre- 
vailing religion is Methodist, of various sects. The 
day was charming, and the air so fresh and pure we 
wandered through the pine woods. There, in rich 
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luxuriance, grew the white azalia and kalmia, of 
which the underwood was mostly composed. The 
Americans call it " laurel ;" and it was from this our 
house " Laurel Hill " took its name. The air was 
laden with the perfume of its blossoms. We walked 
down to a bridge which is near, and is said to be 
the oldest chain bridge in New England. The 
views, both up and down the river, were most pic- 
turesque. 

5th. — Early in the morning we heard from the vil- 
lages opposite, guns firing, and drums beating, as 
the people were celebrating their great national 
holiday. We walked about the lovely woods. We 
had a distant view of the sea, which is six miles 
as the crow flies. We saw a pleasure steamer on 
the river, with a band on board. Pic-nics, given by 
the different trades, are frequent during the summer, 
and all their amusements are carried on in a most 
orderly manner. 

7th. — Went down more than half way to New- 
buryport. The roads are very good ; they have an 
edging of grass on either side, which makes it plea- 
sant for pedestrians, as the soil is very light and 
dusty. The cattle appear fine, — much the same as 
English cows ; poultry are abundant and very large, 
but expensive, as they are sold by the pound. The 
crops of Indian corn looked so graceful, and a most 
lovely green. 

9th.— Went in and rested after a hot, dusty walk 
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at a farm-house. The people were most civil, and 
begged us to come and see them again. I there 
saw, for the first time, some beautifully-striped 
scarlet lilies, which grow wild in the neighbourhood. 
The trees in New England are of a totally different 
character from those I saw at Washington. Maples, 
elms, oaks, and pines, were very abundant. 

10th. — Drove to Newburyport in a buggy, a most 
comfortable vehicle, though rather high from the 
ground, which accounts for its running so lightly. 
The drive was pretty, and the town different from 
any other I had seen. The houses, completely built 
of wood, even to the roofs, which are painted grey, 
to imitate slates. The stores are neat, and fairly 
good ; but it appeared to me as if but little business 
was transacted. Its principal trade is in cod and 
mackerel, which is exported, after being salted, in 
large quantities. The town is situated on the 
Merrimac, and contains about 19,000 inhabitants. 
The villas in the environs of the town were neat, and 
surrounded by pretty gardens. 

nth, Sunday. — The horses not having yet re- 
covered the effects of their journey from Washing- 
ton, we could not drive to church, and the distance 
was too great to walk ; and, to add to our difficulties, 
we had as yet no boat ; so we were obliged to limit 
our explorations to the woods and the banks of the 
river. The mosquitos are^ rather troublesome in the 
evening. 

C 
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1 2th. — The gentlemen of our party having hired a 
boat from the town, where they had walked in the 
morning, were determined to row back ; and a diffi- 
cult matter they found it, as both tide and current, 
which latter runs very strong, were against them. 
The distance by water was about three and a-half 
miles. As we sat on the bank we used to see large 
sturgeon and blue fish leaping quite high out of , the 
water ; the blue fish and black bass, which are also 
caught in large quantities, are excellent eating. 

14th. — This evening, while sitting in the woods, 
we saw some pretty squirrels. They are brown, and 
striped with a darker shade on their backs ; they are 
smaller than English squirrels, and have not such 
bushy tails. It is curious to watch the river of a 
still evening. The small fish that rise to the surface 
are innumerable ; in fact, their rising gave an ap- 
pearance to the water of drops of rain. 

15th. — In our walk to-day we were asked into a 
farm-house, which was very neat and clean. The 
owners of the house looked so like English people 
that it would be impossible to doubt that they were 
descendants of the " Pilgrim Fathers ;" or, at least, 
of English settlers, an origin of which they were 
very proud. 

1 6th. — As we had procured a boat we took advan- 
tage of it and rowed up the river. We landed ; and 
following a narrow, steep path by a brook, which led 
ft) where ferns were growing in luxuriance, we 
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gathered several kinds, and returned after a pleasant 
excursion just in time for dinner. 

17th. — Our horses having recovered, we drove in 
to town on a shopping excursion, as much to test 
the resources of the stores as to buy. The hotel is 
comparatively an old building. In front of it are 
some fine elms, a tree which flourishes particularly 
well in this State. The farm-houses are comfort- 
able, and I have seen no poor since travelling 
north. In one of the general stores was a weigh- 
ing machine ; and, according to American weights, 
I was 125 lbs.! 

1 8/A, Sunday. — We did not go to church ; dined 
early ; and in the afternoon we went out in the 
boat. We rowed three miles up the river. The 
banks on both sides being much more flat than 
near Laurel Hill, but still pretty, and dotted over 
with neat farm-houses, and evenly-divided fields, 
reminded one of England. We rowed up as far as 
a small manufacturing town. The plashing of the 
oars in the water, the balmy air, and the stillness of 
all around, lulled us to forgetfulness of the hour, 
when sudden darkness came on, as there is no twi- 
light in America. This at once roused us from our 
reverie, and reminded us we were far from home. 
So, turning the boat about, we made the best haste 
we could home, and, fortunately, had tide and cur- 
rent in our favour. It was quite dark when we 
reached our landing-place. I confess to luviux^ 

c 2 
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been much pleased at seeing lights through the 
trees. Some of the servants being uneasy came 
down through the wood to light us up. Besides 
feeling uneasy at being overtaken by darkness in a 
strange place, large sturgeon leap out of the water 
and fall back with a heavy splash, which is really 
alarming, as they are often known to capsize boats 
by leaping in. They are from ioo to 300 lbs. weight 
here, and are for sale in the fish-markets all over 
America. 

19th. — Saw some beautiful blue birds this after- 
noon. Small birds are not very numerous, but the 
plumage of some we saw is very lovely. The robin 
in this country is about the size of a misle thrush in 
England ; its body is brown, and its breast a crimson 
red, and the head black. They eat these birds as we 
would snipe, and a " Robin on toast " is a great 
delicacy. It is erroneous to suppose the birds do 
not sing here, for in the early morning and late in 
the evenings, the woods resounded with the sweetest 
notes from these little songsters. 

20th. — Rode to Salisbury Beach, about six miles 
off. The road lay across the Chain Bridge. It is 
partly suspension and partly draw-bridge, opening 
in the centre to let the ships through, as there is a 
large lumber trade carried on at Amesbury, and 
ship-building engaged in. It is not the pleasantest 
sensation riding across the planks, that creaked and 
moved up and down as the horses put their feet on 
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each board : and they stopped and hesitated to cross ; 
however, after a little coaxing they moved forward 
and we soon came into a pretty country, and passed 
through a neat village, with its well-kept cemetery, 
which is remarkable everywhere in this country. 
Before reaching the beach we had to traverse a 
plank road, a mile long, which, like all the other 
planking, was anything but steady or secure ; mat's 
on faccoutume a tout. The road was formed across 
a marsh, which lay between the country we had just 
passed and the sea. We paid five cents at the toll- 
house, nominally for keeping the plank road in order. 
The road broke off suddenly, and we found ourselves 
on the sands which stretched along as far as the eye 
could reach at each side of us, and the long waves 
of the Atlantic came rolling in, in unbroken suc- 
cession. Uncomfortable-looking wooden houses 
were built facing the sea, and looked like bathing- 
boxes ; but they are in much request during the 
summer, as Salisbury beach is considered a most 
salubrious residence. We were told by people who 
bathed here that the water was peculiarly cold and 
stinging. We rode along the sands for a short while, 
but I was not sorry when we faced homewards, as I 
thought it a most gloomy place. On our way back 
we saw some snipe on the marsh ; they seemed very 
tame. 

2 1 st. — Every farmer about here busy cutting their 
meadow, which was done by machinery, as hand* 
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are very scarce. We constantly visit the farm- 
houses, and the people welcome us so cordially, 
and are so curious to hear all they can about Eng- 
land, its people, and customs. 

22nd We crossed the river, and went to see what 

the village of Amesbury was like, its appearance 
from our side of the water was so charming ; and it 
quite realised our expectation of it. Its neat white 
houses with green shutters gave it quite a cool look 
on the hottest days. 

23rd. — Went to Newburyport, and had a success- 
ful search for a nursery garden. The owner was 
most wild and uncouth, but meant to be civil. He 
had very fine verbenas of various colours, and we 
purchased a nice bunch for a dollar. 

Heavy rain fell during the night, and though it 
refreshed the grass and flowers, the roads were as 
dry and dusty as before. Nothing of any moment 
occurs from day to day worth noting. The weather, 
a general topic, had up to this been charming, 
though in the middle of the day very hot ; but now 
clouds seemed to gather, threatening rain and 
thunder. However, heavy showers at night cleared 
the air, and next morning everything had become 
refreshed, and the air more balmy than before. 

29th. — An era in our quiet life : a friend came, and 
we made an excursion down the river ; boating was 
our greatest pleasure. The sunset this evening was 
•very remarkable, the tints on the pine-trees brighter 
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and more beautiful than any imagination could paint 
them, seemed like the reflection of an enormous fire 
in the wood. 

One of our party who was an ardent follower of 
Izaak Walton, spent his evening setting night- 
lines, and he looked for a great prize next day, as 
the river really teems with fish ; and though our 
party fish with unabating ardour, hitherto it has not 
proved a success, beyond catching small fish called 
" Tommy Cod." They are in flavour like a trout ; 
but the flesh is very white. Whilst watching the set- 
ting of the lines we were charmed with the singing 
of the birds in the woods, and we remarked one 
whose note was sweeter and wilder than the note of 
the thrush. We could not see it, and failed to dis- 
cover what it is called. 

3 1 st. — Our guest was to leave to-day, and we drove 
to the depdt to speed the parting guest, and while 
waiting there witnessed the arrival of a train con- 
taining some natives of the Emerald Isle ; amongst 
them an old woman who had evidently only recently 
come to the States, and had not as yet aspired to a 
bonnet, and was dressed as she would have been 
at home, with a handkerchief over her head, and 
seemed much confused by the novel sights and 
sounds. She was as much an object of curiosity as 
if she had been part of a travelling menagerie ; 
though, to do the natives of America justice, they 
dfin not stare or make remarks upon auy&vc^ staaa^ 
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to them. A girl, evidently the old woman's daughter, 
had a preponderance of green in her dress and bon- 
net, her national colour. 

August i st. — We did not manage getting to chuich 
this morning, but in the evening we crossed the river 
and walked through the town of Amesbury, to try 
and judge if the distance would be too great to walk 
for morning service at the Episcopal Church, which 
is situated beyond the manufactories, which are 
large brick buildings similar to those in England. 
Amesbury is celebrated for its cloth and hat factories. 
The apple and pear trees in the cottage gardens were 
weighed down with fruit, for both of which New 
England is famous. 

3rd. — Took a long ride by West Newbury, and 
crossed a bridge so dilapidated that the water was 
quite visible through the broken and unfastened 
flanks. There is a romantic old mill here, under 
the shade of some fine elms ; we tried fishing, but 
the sport was a decided failure. 

4th. — Walked to the river before breakfast ; the 
air even then very hot. In the afternoon took a ride 
of sixteen miles along the opposite of the river ; re- 
turning home we crossed the water by a strange look- 
ing covered bridge, which formed a sort of tunnel ; 
part of the way it was quite dark, but the bridges in 
America are so divided, that vehicles going and 
coming take different sides, which prevents collisions^ 
and there is a fine levied on those who drive or ride 
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faster than at foot's pace crossing them. After we 
emerged from the bridge, our road lay through a 
marsh, and then a narrow lane, so narrow that we 
could only ride single file ; the bushes on each side 
were matted together with sweet scented clematis 
and other flowering creepers. 

5th. — Bathed in the river at 7 a.m. ; the water 
charming. Our mode of bathing is rather primitive, 
for as yet we have no box. Bathing here would not 
be wholly without danger, unless some care was ob- 
served, as the sides shelve suddenly down into holes, 
and the current runs very strong. We went in the 
evening to " Currier's Mill," a lovely spot, a little 
more than a mile away; the river here runs up a 
small stream, which at low tide is only mud, but at 
high tide, which it was when we visited it, is tolerably 
deep ; it is shaded by trees on both sides ; there are 
two neat houses, in front of which stands a remark- 
ably fine ash tree; wild flowers were very abun- 
dant, and the scarlet lobelia made everything look 
gay. We sat here some time, and at 6*15 p.m. saw 
an eclipse of the sun ; the effect of the shadow was 
very peculiar, and the reflections on the water gave 
it the appearance of clouded moonlight ; the air 
grew suddenly much colder, and all distant objects 
had a strange weird-like look. This eclipse was total 
in many parts of America, extending from Alaska in 
a westerly direction, covering 1,400 miles. In 
some parts of the States the thermometer fell from 
.77° to 4.2 degrees, and birds an&pouWry ^fcT&\.c> ws&« 
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8th. — Crossed the river in a boat, and went to 
Amesbury Church, a long mile from where' we landed, 
and the walk was hot and tiring. The Episcopal 
Church is a small neat building, and the service was 
very nicely conducted. The preacher, a Mr. Emery, 
gave an excellent sermon ; the congregation were 
chiefly composed of what we should call middle 
class. 

9th, — Our landlord, Captain M , United States 

army, called ; he is now Governor of Idaho, one of 
the north-western territories ; it is about 2,800 miles 
distant ; he describes it as a charming country, and 
the photographs he showed us of its rushing cata- 
racts and snow-capped mountains made one long to 
explore it for one's self ; I believe the wild flowers are 
very abundant and fine out there. We saw much hay 
carrying sometimes ; we met large waggons drawn 
by ten oxen ; they have gigantic horns, and are 
harnessed with wooden yokes round their necks. I 
have seen teams of eight oxen, with one, or some- 
times two horses, as leaders. 

19th. — Started at 9.30 a.m. for Country Pond, 
which is in reality a large lake, where there is said 
to be good fishing, about ten miles distant, which, 
with the weather as it then was, promised us a most 
inviting day. Our drive lay through an undulating 
country, past neat farm houses ; and for the first time 
.since leaving Ireland I saw real turf, cut, as they do 
there, and lying to dry ; fine walnut trees grew in 
thj^^ m ^Land many of the houses Y&&Vyc&& ^w«- 
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ing up the walls, with clusters of grapes, but not yet 
ripe. On arriving at the Pond we got boats and 
rowed about ; the water was sparklingly clear, a 
white sand all along the shore ; a sweetly perfumed 
white shrub grew along the margin of the lake, in 
appearance like bird cherry, but its botanical name 
was clythera. The gentlemen caught an abundance 
of perch. We landed in time to spread our repast 
in a pretty mossy spot, sheltered from a very hot sun, 
and after luncheon, walked about till time to return 
home, which we reached about 9.30 p.m. The nights 
in New England are peculiarly lovely, the air so dry 
and clear, and the deep blue heaven studded with 
stars, that in this country seem to be of unusual size 
and brilliancy. 

22nd. — Prepared for church, and drove to New- 
bury Port. We went to one place of worship, and 
found it not Episcopalian, and finally ascertained 
there was no service in the church that day, as the 
minister was absent. We drove home, and crossed 
over to Amesbury after lunch in time for afternoon 
service there ; not many people present ; the church 
was cool, and the walk very pleasant. 

23rd. — Went to Boston by train for a day's shop- 
ping; everything of wearing apparel so much cheaper 
than New York, and the shops excellent. This is a 
busy, bustling, clean town; the crowd of people 
walking in the streets jostle one at every instant, as 
the business streets and side walks are narrow, and 
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they are very steep in some places. We lunched at 
the Tremont House, where an excellent restaurant is 
kept ; the amount of fruit selling was quite surprising, 
especially water melons and peaches ; of these latter 
I saw waggon loads. I was shown the celebrated 
General Ben Butler for the first time, though sub- 
sequently I often met him in society at Washington, 
as he lived there during the Session of Congress, 
being one of the representatives for Massachussets ; 
we returned home in the evening laden with all 
sorts of packages and purchases which we had 
made. 

30th. — A circus was advertised, and I was curious 
to see whether there was any difference between the 
way they conducted them here and at home, but it 
was precisely the same, except that there is no di- 
vision of class in this free country, so the seats are 
all alike ; the horses were in good condition, but the 
riding mediocre, and the clown's jokes and riddles were 
just the same as those in every tent circus travelling 
through the country. 

3 1 st. — Another excursion to Country Pond, though 
for us not so successful as the last, the wind being 
too strong for us to venture in the boats. The gentle- 
men, however, went, and caught a great many fish. 
We went by a new road, and the scenery was prettier 
than the first ; the pine wood we drove through was 
so sheltered, and the ferns and many shrubs unknown 
to me, grew luxuriantly. We saw a small animal 
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called a wood-chuck in the distance ; in form it is 
like a very diminutive bear, with a short bushy tail, 
and brown in colour ; people tell me it is excellent 
eating. 

i st September. — This month set in cold, with rain, 
and after the heat we had experienced, we felt it all 
the more. 

3rd. — Walked on the sands at Salisbury Beach ; 
they are firm and dry as a road. Having before de- 
scribed my impressions of this seaside resort, I shall 
not revert to it further than to say that there is a 
large hotel, in front of which were standing several 
omnibuses or barges, as they are called here ; they 
take passengers to Amesbury, Salisbury, and Newbury 
Port for a few cents. The houses along the beach 
were all occupied ; and we saw parties of ladies and 
gentlemen walking on the beach ; they had evidently 
recently been bathing, as their hair was floating down 
their backs to dry in the sun and air. We found 
neither seaweed nor pebbles, and but few of even the 
commonest shells. There were a good many sand- 
pipers on the shore, and we were amused at seeing 
them running before the waves which were breaking 
upon the sands. 

4th. — Went into Amesbury, as we had seen the 
town only on Sunday; it appeared principally to be 
composed of factories, hats, calicoes, and woollen 
goods, for which this State is famous, besides which 
Massachussets supplies boots to almost the whole 
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Uiifsed SgEirs, Is Wes tu e »bm* and many of the 
Q tcwss there is a shoemakers shop attached to 
crerr coczre : since strikes for wages have 
taken piace, iczny Irish and Chinese assist in this 
trade, to which the latter adapt themselves with much 
facility,, and are steady, industrious, and hard working. 

5th. — Went "to church at Amesbury ; the sunset so 
beautiful, they are so varied here. When it became 
dark the aurora borealis showed itself with unusual 
brilliancy. The weather for the next few days was h ot 
and sultry, and having a very inflamed arm, supposed 
to be cansed by the bite of a small black spider, I 
did little to exert mvself. 

3th. — The morning was more sultry than we had 
yet felt it ; and about two o'clock a heavy mist fell, 
which increased to a perfect deluge, the wind ris- 
ing in proportion. We were obliged to go out ; and 
by the time we returned home it blew a whole gale. 
On reaching the hall-door there was much danger 
of the carriage being overturned ; and shortly after- 
wards the hall-door, stable- door, and a window of 
our wooden castle were blown in, and it rocked like 
a ship, the rain in the meantime pouring in through 
the walls and roof, which can be easily accounted 
for, as the wood shrinks from the great heat, and 
when sudden heavy rain comes on there is no 
stopping the leakages at first. The gale lulled and 
rain ceased about 10 o'clock, p.m., but much damage 
had been done to the surrounding country. Many 
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of the apple-trees seemed as if twisted round and 
then broken off. The pines in the wood had suf- 
fered severely; and, for days after, the river was 
much swollen, and large quantities of lumber and 
branches drifted down with the current. The 
damage down in Boston was very extensive. 

9th. — Lovely weather after the storm, and by the 
afternoon the roads were delightful, the dust being 
all gone. We rode out to find out the shortest way 
to Pentucket Pond, where we purposed going on a 
fishing expedition on the day following ; but, though 
not successful in finding the most direct road, we 
were amply rewarded by the lovely flowers we saw. 
The Michaelmas daisy grows here freely, and the 
Indigo plant, a wild variety, was in profusion, its 
bright yellow blossom looking so gay ; the leaf is 
in shape somewhat like a vetch. 

10th. — Started early for Pentucket, which we 
reached about 12.30. In point of natural beauty the 
pond has nothing to recommend it ; but it proved 
good for pickrel and perch, which was all our sports- 
men cared for. We went into Georgetown, a little 
village close by. It contains a very neat brick 
church, enclosed in well-kept grounds. The edifice 
was built by the celebrated Mr. Peabody, and is 
said to have cost 40,000 dollars. Behind the church 
is a public library, also the gift of the same charitable 
individual. The books are well taken care of by a 
paid librarian. Mr. Peabody had just presented 
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5000 dollars for its improvement. There is a well- 
executed life-size portrait of him in the building, 
which is remarkable for its philanthropic expression. 
His sister lives in a small house near the church. 
He had been on a visit to her, and had only left one 

« 

hour before we arrived. After seeing all we could of 
interest in the village we returned to luncheon, and 
having chosen a shady spot, rested ourselves till it 
was time to return in the evening. 

13th. — Went by rail to Northampton to pay a 
visit to a friend who was, as the Americans say, 
" boarding " at a farm-house for the summer, and 
enjoying the benefit of the sea, which is only two 
miles from the house. The line was rather pretty, 
the station neat and picturesque, but appeared to be 
a very solitary place. A single vehicle was waiting 
for passengers. It looked like a small waggon with 
a head and two planks across for seats, where one 
was expected to accommodate oneself as best they 
could. After some delay, the man not understand- 
ing at which house we wished to alight, we took our 
seats, and off the horse started at a rapid trot, 
notwithstanding its being very lame. The country 
was wild-looking enough, but not more so than our 
Jehu, who was a rough specimen of human nature. 
At length we arrived at our friend's domicile, and 
after a little rest we went to the beach, an ugly, 
sandy, uninteresting walk. On the beach were a 
great many small bathing-boxes close together. We 
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saw large fish, cod, halibut, &c, taken out of the 
boats. We returned to the house, where we were 
regaled with delicious home-baked bread and fresh 
butter ; and as we were sitting quietly chatting, 
long before the time for the train, up drove the 
waggon which was to convey us back to the depdt . 
We remonstrated on the absurdity of starting so 
soon, and the man promised to wait till nearer the 
time, remarking he came early, as he " guessed we 
did not wish to skin our teeth," a native expression, 
I conclude, for running it too close. 

14th. — The post brought us an invitation to a 
breakfast at 9 a.m., about two and a-half miles from 
here. We, however, declined, as it was rather early 
to begin the day in society. These early breakfasts 
are quite fashionable entertainments, as the Ameri- 
cans are very early people, 

1 6th. — A great holiday in New England, said to 
be the anniversary of landing, of those who first settled 
at Salisbury, and it was a yearly custom regularly ob- 
served. From the very first, the few farmers that 
there then were, met together to discuss their affairs 
on this day, and the meeting has gradually grown 
larger and larger. From 2 to 3000 people were this 
year assembled on the beach. Tents for refresh- 
ment, shows, pedlars, and every conceivable vehicle 
for bringing people hither, were collected ; but 
what most interested me was a small covered wag- 
gon with pictures of the Good Samaritan, &c, 

D 
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outside. This was for the sale of "magic oil," 
which is said to cure every ill that flesh is heir to, 
and people were then and there invited to come and 
test its efficacy. We saw one man with his arm 
stretched out having it applied, but did not inquire 
the result. In many towns I have seen them going 
about in an open brake, containing a band of musi- 
cians, drawn by six horses, and attracting large 
crowds. Quack dentists go about in the same way, 
and offer to extract your tooth for twenty-five cents, 
and entirely free from pain. After wandering about 
on the sands for a long time, we drove home, the 
roads being so full of carriages, buggys, &c, it made 
it a work of danger ; and, though our progress was 
slow, we reached our destination without any contre- 
temps. 

17th. — The weather has become much cooler, but 
is pleasant, and the moonlight nights delightful ; 
the stars so large and bright look like gems in the 
deep dark blue of a cloudless sky. Our days are spent 
one much like another, a good deal out of doors, 
boating or rambling about ; at present we are plan- 
ning a tour in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. We are assured by Americans who have been 
there that the scenery is exceedingly beautiful. We 
shall not be able to go till rather late in the season, 
which tells both ways, as though the hotels will not 
be so crowded, many of the stages will have ceased 
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running, and there may be some little difficulty in 
getting from place to place. 

19th. — We went to church at Newbury Port; the 
preacher, though not eloquent, was impressive, and 
the congregation more attentive than in many of the 
churches I had attended. In the evening we went 
out boating by moonlight, and as the oars dipped in 
and out of the water, the drops looked like showers 
of silver, and the stillness uninterrupted, save for the 
splash of some large fish as they leaped out of the 
water and fell back again. There is something in 
the calm of these evening excursions that makes one 
half melancholy, though at the same time feeling a 
sort of quiet enjoyment in the beauty of nature and 
the surrounding scenery. 

24th. — We went to Boston early in the morning, 
visited the Mechanics' Charitable Exhibition, which 
had opened shortly before our visit ; it was small, 
but very nicely arranged, and the attendance nume- 
rous of all classes ; admission fifty cents. At one end 
of the largest room was a picture of Washington de- 
claring the Independence ; it was a painting by an 
American artist, whose name I forget. We went 
from the department where fabrics were exhibited to 
that which contained machinery, this being a country 
truly famous for its inventions; every imaginable 
machine was exhibited, pistols of every form and 
shape, and amongst them some two-barrelled ones, 
on so small a scale that the centre bore was used Cor 

D 2 
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and contained a pencil. We went to our usual re- 
sort, theTremont House, where we lunched and rested 
till our return by rail in the evening. Events made 
us change our determination of postponing our visit 
to the White Mountains till the season was more 
advanced, and the next few days we were busy pre- 
paring for our trip, and the morning of the 28th saw 
us up and dressed soon after sunrise, and we started 
by 7.30 a.m. train. After various changes of trains 
and variety of scenery, we reached Alton Bay, where 
we took steamer to cross Lake Winnipissogee, its 
Indian name, the meaning of which is " The smile 
of the Great Spirit," and we thought it worthy its 
poetical appellation. There is something soothing 
about it, the lovely clear water dotted over with little 
islands, which seem to float like fairy barques on its 
calm bosom. The lake is about twenty-five miles 
long, and varying from one to seven wide ; its waters 
descend four hundred and seventy-two feet, finding 
their way into the Atlantic. The route this way is 
the finest approach to the White Mountains ; it ap- 
pears as the entrance hall, from which you look up 
through the Valley of the Saco to the towering peaks 
of the mountains. We touched at Wolfsburgh, after 
leaving which place we dined on such fare as we 
could get, which required the keenest hunger to 
relish, but our fellow-passengers, who were but few, 
seemed to like it, and to aid the rapidity of stowing 
away the food, they used alternately knife and fork ; 
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certainly in their case it was quantity not quality. 
All around the shores of the lake the mountains 
gradually rose, the sides so soft and green. Some 
of the islands were rocky, and from many of them 
the dark pines cast a deep shadow on the waters. 
Here and there the crimson and gold of the sugar 
maples, now touched by an early frost, looked in the 
distance like rich clusters of tropical flowers. At 
Centre Harbour we landed, and took our seats in the 
stage, or coach, a most extraordinary vehicle, which 
resembles pictures of the coaches in the time of 
Charles I. ; it carries (with a horrid crush, as I could 
testify to) nine people inside, and about eight outside. 
It is hung upon leather springs, and drawn by four 
horses, each of which on starting wished to take 
different routes. However, after a little delay, some 
hard blows and still harder words, the horses were 
started simultaneously, and off they went at full gal- 
lop, up hill and down dale, till they settled to their 
work, which was a happy moment for us, as the 
jolting over extremely bad roads was terrific. 
The drive was lovely, the scenery so varied ; lakes, 
mountains, and wood alternated the landscape. We 
passed through a few small villages. This part of 
the country seemed but thinly populated. We en- 
tered a pine forest just as the sun was setting, and 
it appeared like a globe of fire changing to dark red, 
and threw the most beautiful hues over the scene, 
giving the wood almost all the appearance of a con- 
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flagration, and casting its crimson light over a small 
lake which we were just then passing. Many of the 
oldest and finest of the trees had been cut down 
within about four feet of the ground, or snapped off 
by some winter's storm. We passed by where there 
had been a clearing ; the charred stumps of the trees 
gave it a most dismal appearance ; then through a 
wood glowing with crimson and golden leaved maple, 
and from time to time passing some little mountain 
lake dotted with tiny green islands ; ere long it be- 
came dark, and the bright stars spangled the sky ; not 
sound but the rumble of our stage was to be heard — 
the effect of all combined would have chastened the 
highest spirits. There appeared something almost 
awful in the magnificence of Nature. However, my 
reveries were interrupted by our arrival at the 
M'Millan House, North Conway, and our hearts 
gladdened by a bright fire and the prospect of dinner, 
for sentiment had not entirely quenched our mate- 
rialism, having fasted from about 10 o'clock till 8.30 
p.m., when dinner made its appearance. The house 
bore resemblance to an English inn, a wood fire 
blazed on the hearth, and, with the exception of one 
man, the hotel seemed to be empty. After having 
provided for the wants of the present, the morrow 
was our great concern — how, and by what means, 
we were to prosecute our tour ; so the manager of the 
hotel was summoned to aid us by his advice. He 
cjuickly responded to our request, and in walked a 
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veritable Yankee. He was tall and well built, and 
decidedly a good-looking man. There was but one 
arm-chair in the room, which stood in the chimney 
corner, and had just been vacated by a lady of our 
party, and with the utmost sangfroid he took posses- 
sion of it, stretching his slippered feet upon the 
hearth, and both hands thrust into his deep pockets. 
We all discusse^ the best means of proceeding ; at 
length it was agreed that our Yankee friend was to 
take us all through in his waggon and team. We 
were so absorbed in our subject that we did not per- 
ceive the flight of time, and as the Americans are a 
very early people, the clerk came to fetch away the 
lamp, but, finding we were not ready, he also sat 
down and joined our party ; however we soon rose 
to go to our rooms, leaving with regret the red wood 
embers which were diffusing a genial warmth through 
the room ; but sleep soon put an end to our regrets 
after all the fatigues we had undergone. 

29th. — We got up early, curious to see our hotel, 
and the surroundings, as when we arrived the night 
before, it was too dark to judge. The hotel was a 
wooden building, painted white, with a verandah 
running round three sides. On one side was a grass 
plot with some handsome chestnut trees shading it, 
and a croquet ground adjoining. Wooden seats 
were placed round the trees, which made it very 
pleasant to rest under. We breakfasted about 7.30, 
much enjoying excellent home made bread and 
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American cakes. About 8 o'clock we started in a 
covered waggon with three seats in it, each holding 
two persons. I was fortunate in having a seat near 
the driver, who was our acquaintance of last night, 
and was a true specimen of his nation ; he considered 
himself a gentleman, and was not wanting in self- 
possession, to use a mild term, or conversational 
powers, and as I did not fall short of the latter 
commodity, we got on well. Rarely could one enjoy 
a more delightful drive than that through the village 
of North Conway to the foot of Mount Kearsarge. 
This mountain is about 3367 feet above sea level, 
and well repaid the fatigue of the ascent. We pro- 
cured two ponies and a guide, which we took advan- 
tage of from time to time going up the mountain. 
We commenced the ascent, which was very steep, 
through a wood by a bridle path, which had been 
much injured in several places by the late rains. The 
variety of timber was great, though none of any size; 
indeed, hitherto I have been disappointed as to the 
girth of the trees ; but, as a rule, they grow too thick 
to admit of their being very large. Our guide was 
not interesting or communicative, so when we rode 
it was generally in solemn silence ; however, it pro- 
bably gave me more time to observe the variety of 
scenery through which we rode. We at last emerged 
from the wood. The sight that met my eyes was 
what I might have read of, but hardly hoped ever to 
see. It extended over the valley of the Saco, lakes 
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appeared dotted over the landscape, like spots of 
silver, and the sides of some of the mountains clothed 
with pines, interspersed with oak, maple, and birch, 
which the first touch of frost had tinted with crimson 
and gold, while others of the more distant hills 
seemed to be covered with grass up their sloping 
sides. The last mile of ascent was over bare rocks 
and brush wood, and here and there the broken 
stumps of pines, which told of winter storms. On 
reaching the top, the view was truly like a lovely 
panorama. Stretched below us was the valley of the 
Saco, through which the river of the same name 
wound, like a silvery serpent. I counted thirteen 
lakes and innumerable woods. The sharp peaks of 
Chocarua, Middle, and Moat mountains, are clearly 
discernible ; and Mount Washington, cloud-capped 
though it was, rose in towering magnificence above 
them. Not a sound disturbed the perfect stillness 
that reigned around, and I gazed entranced upon a 
scene so fair ; but ere long was aroused to things 
tangible from the region to which fancy had led me, 
by the sudden drawing of the cork of a bottle of 
Bass's ale just behind me, which reminded me not 
only that I was still an inhabitant of this world of 
so much mixed pleasure and pain, but I found my- 
self much in need of such refreshment as the owner 
of the little shanty erected on the top of the moun- 
tain for travellers to rest and refresh themselves 
could afford. After we had sat for about half an 
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hour, gazing on the lovely scene below, we com- 
menced our descent, which we accomplished on 
foot to within the last half mile, when we mounted 
our steeds and rode to the base of the mountain, 
where the team was left ; it was soon put to, and we 
drove back to the hotel late in the afternoon. We 
walked to the "Artist's fall," about a mile and a quarter 
from the hotel. It is a pretty cascade, around which 
the trees and rocks are gracefully grouped, and the 
moss was soft and green, from constant damp. The 
sun had set, and the stars were shining brightly when 
we got back to the hotel, and we retired early, to 
prepare for the fatigues of the journey we should 
have to undergo on the morrow. 

30th. — The morning was fine, but crisp and [cold, 
and indicated a frost. We started in our waggon 
with four horses, two of which our agreeable driver 
told us had never been " hitched together before." 
But he was not one to be daunted by minor diffi- 
culties. We started fairly, and the horses soon 
settled down to their work. The mist was now 
gradually rising, and we were shown Echo Lake at 
the base of Moat Mountain, and " the White Horse," 
which is the figure of a horse pictured upon the per- 
pendicular sides of the cliffs. The River Saco ran 
beside the road, clear as crystal, and the villages 
of Upper and Lower Bartlett were most picturesque. 
Our driver was decidedly a character, and amused 
us with many little incidents of his life. The dis- 
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tances he was accustomed to go with his team were 
very great, and he always boasted he did not know 
what fear was. Our intention was to dine at the 
Crawford House, a magnificent hotel, about twenty- 
seven miles from North Conway; but our inclina- 
tions were doomed to disappointment, as it was shut 
up, which is the custom from October till May. In 
these places of merely summer resort all the servants 
are dismissed, and only a family live in the kitchen 
department, to care the house during the winter. As 
we neared the Crawford House, the scenery increased 
in wildness and grandeur. The pass through the 
Crawford notch was indescribable. Looking up the 
gorge we had Mount Webster on the right, the scarred 
sides of Willey Mountain on the left, and the sum- 
mit of Mount Willard appearing in the distance as 
a centre piece to our picture. On each side rugged 
rocks towered over one another — a marked contrast 
to the wooded slopes we had passed through shortly 
before. Among the most remarkable objects we saw 
were the " Pulpit Rock " and the " Baby's face," 
which gave you a distinct idea of each. There is a 
story told of Willey House, which is situated on the 
left of the road under Willey Mountain. It was built 
in 1820, and was the resting-place of many a weary 
traveller. In the year 1825 it was occupied by a 
Mr. Willey and family, who passed the winter there 
most comfortably. However, in June, a slide from 
the mountain gave them a great alarm, but did them 
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then no injury. However, it was but a warning of 
the disaster that was to follow. In August a tremen- 
dous storm raged in the notch ; the soil and rocks 
from the mountain became detached, and were pre- 
cipitated into the valley below, burying in the debris 
Mr. Willey, his wife, family, and two servants. He 
had long feared a slide taking place and had erected 
a sort of cabin, into which to fly for shelter at the 
first warning ; and it is supposed they were in the 
act of taking refuge there, when the slide overtook 
them, as the house itself escaped uninjured, though 
the cabin was carried away. In the rear of the house 
is seen the great rock, once thirty feet high, which 
separated the slide into two currents, and saved the 
house, which was pointed out to us in the distance. 
We were much delighted with the " Silver Cascade," 
or " Second flume.'* It is small, but its charm consists 
in the perpendicular descent of its clear water, it is 
said for a distance of 400 feet, which rushed, and 
sparkled in the sunshine. We arrived at the Craw- 
ford House famished with hunger, which our zeal for 
sight-seeing had kept under control till we reached the 
hotel ; but, alas ! how delusive were our hopes ; the 
hotel, as already stated, was closed for the winter. In 
vain we implored some food ; but they were either un- 
willing or unable to grant our request, and we were 
directed to proceed to the White Mountain House; 
and after a drive, partly through a wood, we emerged 
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on a plain, in the midst of which a very clean, snug 
little hotel was situated. 

After a little delay we were served with an excel- 
lent dinner, at which our worthy driver appeared ; 
he made a careful toilette and sat next me* his man- 
ner at table being quite that of a person in a far 
higher rank of life. As soon as the meal was ended 
he rose from table, and we did not see him again till 
he drove his team to the door, and I resumed my 
seat on the box, when he was, as before, pleasant 
and communicative. With regard to all the objects 
we passed on our way to Bethlehem, which was to 
be our resting-place for the night, and about seven- 
teen miles from " The Notch," we had a fine view 
of Mount Washington, and could clearly discern the 
house and stables on the top, but the stages, &c, 
having ceased running, we feared to make its ascent 
at so late a period of the year. Our road lay by the 
bank of a pretty river, which rushed over numerous 
rocks ; we passed by several saw mills, where there 
was a quantity of lumber (the American term for 
timber) which, when cut down, was thrown into the 
river, and floated down to the mills. We traversed 
woods ; here and there an opening in the woods oc- 
curred, when we had a view of the surrounding 
country, every inch of which charmed me, till night 
drew its sable mantle over the scene. Our driver, 
Mr. R — ■> — , gave me more insight into American 
customs, &c, than I had hoped to attain, and I 
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thought the drive bnt too soon concluded. When 
oar waggon drew up at the hotel at Bethlehem we 
had travelled a long distance, but a good night's rest 
banished all fatigue from our recollection, and we 
rose early on the morning of the ist of October. 
Before leaving the hotel we went up to the Observa- 
tory, 365 steps, from whence there is said to be a 
most extensive view of the White Mountain range. 
Towards the north-west are some fine white marble 
mountains, which would give you an idea that they 
were covered with snow from summit to base. How- 
ever, we were not fortunate as to the view, for the 
mists were only lifting from the low-lying land 
around, and the heat in the observatory was over- 
powering. After descending we collected our luggage 
and stowed ourselves once more into the waggon ; 
the horses had need of the refreshment and rest of 
the night, as we had a long and fatiguing journey 
before us. For three miles our road was up a steep 
hill — the colouring of the foliage in the clumps of 
trees so varied. The view from the top of the hill, 
though picturesque, was nothing to what we had seen 
the previous day. At length we entered a dense 
wood, through which we drove for a long time, till 
an opening disclosed a view of Echo Lake, and the 
mountains round Profile House. The rocks rose on 
one side perpendicularly from the lake ; the other 
sides were enclosed by woods of maple, silver birch, 
&c. It was a charming spot; — all around seemed 
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hushed in deep repose, and its calm bosom un- 
ruffled by a breath of air, the echo was very remark- 
able. We were now within half a mile of the hotel. 
After leaving the wood we came into a gorge be- 
tween the mountains, in which the enormous hotel 
is situated, and, though four stories high, and wide 
in proportion, with piazzas running round three sides, 
it looked like a mere speck compared to the gran- 
deur of the surrounding scenery. A short walk from 
the house took us to a miniature lake, and in turning 
an angle in the walk we came in full view of the 
" Profile Rock," from which the hotel takes its name ; 
it has the appearance of an old man's profile. The mar- 
vel of this countenance, outlined so distinctly against 
the sky, is that it is composed of three distinct masses 
of rock, which are not perpendicular with each other. 
The expression is one of great melancholy and age ; 
it stands about 1500 feet above the road, and, 
strange to say, should you move even a few feet on 
either side of the high board where you are directed 
to look up, all illusion is dispelled. One of Mrs. 
Browning's poems makes a fitting allusion to this 
natural curiosity : 

" Every age 
Through being beheld is ill discerned 
By those who have not lived past it. We'll suppose 
Mount Athos, carved as Persian Xerxes schemed, 
To some colossal statue of a man : 
The peasants gathering brushwood in his ear 
Had guessed as little at any human form 
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Up there, as would a flock of browsing goats. 
They'd have, in fact, to travel ten miles off 
Or ere the giant image broke on them, 
Full human profile, nose and chin, distinct ; 
Mouth muttering rhythms of silence up the sky, 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns. 
Grand torso-hand that flings perpetually 
The largesse of a silver river down 
To all the country pastures. 'Tis even thus 
"With times we live in, evermore too great 
To be apprehended near." 

The profile is said to be eighty feet in height, and 
we were fortunate in seeing it at the best hour, 
which, from peculiar lights and shades, is said to be 
between three and four o'clock of a summer's after- 
noon. We sat for some time contemplating this 
curious rock, and then retraced our steps to the 
hotel, at the back of which is a sparkling cascade ; 
we then returned to Echo Lake, and watched some 
photographers taking views of this lovely scene. 
Almost overhanging the hotel, on the left, is " Eagle 
Cliff," lofty and precipitous — its crags look stern and 
bare, rising above the pines and birches that ambi- 
tiously desire to reach the top. After seeing all we 
could in the time given us, we again started for 
Lyttelton, and had to retrace our steps for six miles, 
which we did not regret as the road was so extremely 
picturesque ; we passed several starch mills, situated 
on the Ammonoosue, which is said to be the wildest 
and most impetuous river in New Hampshire ; it has 
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a fall of about 6,000 feet from its rise to where it 
empties itself into the sea ; we had followed its course 
for two days. After driving up hill for an hour and 
a-half we reached the top, but to see before us be- 
came an utter impossibility, as people were making 
a clearing by burning a wood in the neighbourhood, 
and all was dense smoke, through which now and 
then bright flames burst up and illuminated the in- 
creasing darkness, for night was fast closing around 
us, and the horses were much tired ; a few minutes 
more and we reached the town, and were again in 
the region of railways and civilization, which I re- 
gretted, as I had so thoroughly enjoyed my tour 
through the White Mountains, without one contre- 
temps to mar our pleasure, and we bade adieu to Mr. 
R— ! — with regret, for he had certainly done all in 
his power to make our journey agreeable. The town 
of Lyttleton was small and neat, like most in New 
England. We left the dep6t at 9 a. m., passing the 
Valley of the Pemigewassek, which the speed of the 
railway did not allow us to view to the best advan- 
tage. However, it was pretty and soft, though I con- 
fess to preferring the wild mountain scenery of the 
previous days. We dined at the table d'hote at 
Plymouth, where passengers by the Boston and Con- 
cord route are allowed twenty minutes for refresh- 
ment, and truly it requires one to lay aside all con- 
sideration for aught but self, and insist upon being 
served, for here it must always be chaqtCun j>our *o\. 

£ 
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After leaving Plymouth we changed carriages at se- 
veral stations, and as there is an almost impossibility 
of knowing where the different trains are for, we by 
mistake got into the wrong one, and were nearly 
being carried into Boston instead of changing cars 
at Bradford. We met amusing people and civil 
ones. I lost my carpet bag, and had to run down an 
embankment to avoid being run over by a train, as 
at one point the cars stopped to change passengers 
in the middle of the line. After all these exciting 
events we at last arrived in safety at Laurel Hill, and 
so ended my trip in the White Mountains, which will 
ever be looked back to as a bright spot in my life. 

On Sunday the 3rd rain commenced to pour just 
as we reached home from church, though the air was 
close. We had been fortunate during our tour— 
the weather was all we could have desired. 

4th. — Torrents of rain and blowing a gale, which 
continued without intermission till 5.30, when it 
cleared, and the air was delightful ; I was anxious to 
go out to walk, but as my only very strong boots 
were touring through the States in the carpet bag 
that I lost en route home, I was obliged to content 
myself at the open window. 

5 th. — Some of our party were to spend the day in 

Boston, so we were early astir. I went by boat to 

Newbury Port (three miles) in twenty-six minutes ; 

on my return home my eyes were gladdened by the 

/appearance of the " lost bag." The accounts in the 
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journals of the storm in the White Mountains, from 
which we had but just escaped in time, were quite 
appalling — many thousand dollars' worth of property 
had been destroyed. Such had been the suddenness 
of the flood eight inches of rain had fallen in two 
hours in one of the towns through which we had 
passed on the Saturday before. The hotel-keeper 
of the Glen House was drowned in an attempt to 
save some of his stores. In fact, we had only too 
great reason to be thankful that we had returned in 
time to escape this fearful flood and storm. In the 
river here we saw the effects, as it had risen nearly 
ten feet, and the debris of trees, sheds, and haystacks 
floated down. 

6th. — Drove to Newbury Port to meet an English 
friend who was making a tour through the States, 
and intended going thence to Japan; we returned 
some visits, and then went to the river, which had 
risen still higher since the previous day. As we re- 
turned the sunset was most striking, the brightness 
of its golden light changing to crimson and purple. 
After our return home we saw the Aurora Borealis 
very vividly, as the night was clear and starlight. 
From this to the 14th was passed in packing and 
making preparations for our visit to Canada, and 
bidding farewell to the acquaintances we had made 
in the neighbourhood, and I could not but regret 
that our pleasant summer residence was to be vacated. 
However, travelling has ever an inexpressible charm 

£ 2 
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for me, and I had but little time to spend in useless 
regrets. We started for Boston and shopped till 
fairly worn out ; we went to the Tremont House, and 
were to proceed to Albany. The news was 
brought to us at dinner that a terrible freshet had 
occurred — rails swept away, and whole "tracts of 
country under water. This was pleasing intelligence 
within an hour of starting, but after telegraphing, 
and finding the line was again open for traffic, we 
started at 9 p.m., having engaged sections in that 
most comfortable mode of travelling — " sleeping 
cars." The track was very rough, as might well be 
expected, new rails having been laid during the day 
to replace those washed away during the night ; we 
went through water, and at one time, I was told, ran 
off the line, but I confess to having slept so soundly 
after all the fatigues of sight-seeing and shopping in 
Boston, that it did not rouse me. However, before 
reaching Albany I awoke, and by the light of the 
rising sun we saw the debris of rails that had 
been swept over the embankment lying beneath us. 
The Hudson had overflowed its banks; mills 
stopped working from the flood, and the whole 
country a sheet of water. However, without any se- 
rious misadventure we reached Albany ; it appeared 
to be a large city, and is the capital of New York 
State. We rested for 40 minutes, and at seven 
o'clock on the 15th left for Utica, where we arrived in 
time to catch the train for Trenton, thus enabling us 
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to visit the Falls — and they were truly worth any ex- 
ertion we may have made. The walk from the depdt 
was along a country road, and at length we came to 
a gateway leading to the hotel which was now, how- 
ever, closed for the winter. Passing this we followed 
a path and descended two flights of very steep steps, 
which brought 14s down on to ledges of rock so nar- 
row that, from the wet and dead leaves strewed 
about, made walking most dangerous. Iron stanch- 
eons were fastened into the rock, to which a bar was 
connected, and, holding by this, we made our way 
as well as we could ; just beside us rushed the boil- 
ing, seething river, with such a noise that it was im- 
possible to hear each other speak. Our eyes feasted 
on the sight — here in the gorge rushed the water, 
tumbling over the rocks, and the steep sides were 
wooded from the water's edge, the foliage of every 
shade and colour. Arrived at the Falls we were en- 
chanted with their beauty ; though not high it was 
most graceful, and is often called "The Bride of 
Niagara." Wetted with spray, which is as close as 
rain, we scrambled back by the same slippery path, 
and emerged once again on the road, and reached 
the station in time to take the train back to Utica, 
where we dined and prepared for the night train to 
Niagara. The cars were full to overflowing, and with 
difficulty we obtained places, the passengers for the 
most part being rough Westerns on their way to 
Chicago ; however, my usual lucky star was in the 
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ascendant, and I obtained a seat next a most intelli- 
gent New Yorker. We had much conversation on 
the state of America and its politics, the annexation 
of Canada. He informed me he had once owned a 
good many slaves, and had suffered much loss by the 
abolition of slavery ; he was now in the hat trade, 
and en route to Rochester for orders. He told me 
that from their factory alone they turned out 140 
dozen a- week. Where all the heads can be found to 
put into them is to me extraordinary. We shortly 
reached Rochester, where I had to part with my 
agreeable companion, and we then changed from the 
" lightning express," as it was called, to the train for 
Niagara, which we reached a little after midnight. 
We heard the roar and saw the foam of the mighty 
waters, as we passed over the suspension bridge, by 
a dim moonlight, but even the excitement of being 
within three quarters of a mile of the Falls did not 
overpower the feeling of fatigue, and without further 
refreshment than a brandy cocktail, which was all 
the hotel would afford at such a late hour, we retired 
to rest. 

1 6th. — Early the next morning I awakened to the 
reality that I was actually at Niagara, of which I had 
heard and read so much, but hardly dared to indulge 
the hope of ever seeing. A few words on the subject 
may not be out of place here, as any information I 
afford has been that of my own experience. The great 
lakes of North America —Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
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and Erie pour their accumulated waters into Lake 
Ontario, through a channel about 36 miles in length, 
which is called Niagara River, and is in part the boun- 
dary between Canada and New York State, Twenty- 
two miles from Lake Erie occur these famous Falls, 
which are divided into two by Goat Island. The 
American Falls being 900 feet wide by 164 high, and 
the Horse Shoe, or Canadian Fall, 2,000 feet wide by 
158 feet high ; the meaning of the name Niagara is 
said to be the " thunder of waters ;" it is computed 
that over this precipice the tide rushes at the rate of 
one hundred million tons per hour, and the action 
of the water upon the rock wears it away about one 
foot a-year. It was first beheld by the eye of a white 
man, named Father Hennepin, a French missionary, 
in the year 1678. No words can adequately describe 
the mighty torrent, and the more one gazes the more 
is one awe-struck by a sight so grand, which con- 
trasts the littleness of man and man's work with its 
Almighty Maker, Opposite to our windows at the 
Clifton House were these splendid Falls : " the Ame- 
rican Fall," " The Hog's Back," and " The Horse 
Shoe." The never-ceasing thunder of these rushing 
waters causes a constant oscillation of the doors and 
windows of the hotel. The weather was bright and 
clear, and we were out at all hours ; we were induced 
to have our photographs taken on Table Rock, and 
truly this was turning from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, for the picture was a perfect caricature. We 
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made the acquaintance of a most amiable gentleman, 
a Scotchman, who had been there for thirty years ; 
he took us over to the American side, to the Cataract 
House, where from its splendid drawing-room there 
is a fine view of the rapids, which rush foaming 
along, as far as the eye can reach, to feed the Falls. 
Severalpretty islands lie in the midst of the rapids ; 
they were well wooded, and nice walks, though 
not well kept, were in all of them. We strolled out 
by moonlight — the effect was entrancing; the moon- 
beams playing on the spray caused a lunar rainbow, 
and the same effect is caused in the day time by the 
sun's rays on the water. We walked through what 
is called the " Village of the Falls ;" there were some 
shops, full of curiosities and articles made by the 
Indian tribes, and several excellent hotels ; the 
streets were clean and fairly wide ; a fine suspension 
bridge was erected in 1868, which connects Canada 
with New York State, and saves a walk or drive of two 
miles from the railroad bridge to the Falls. 

1 7th. — Sunday. We walked to church in the morn- 
ing, passing by Lund/s Lane, where a battle was 
fought between the Americans and English, on the 
25th July, 1 8 14, each side claiming equal victory. 
After dinner we crossed the suspension bridge and 
walked through Goat, or Iris Island, and stood di- 
rectly over the top of the American Fall, and the 
Hog's Back, after which we visited Terrapin Tower 
— from it we looked down upon the Horse Shoe, the 
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view of which baffles all description, and brings to 
mind Mrs. Sigourne/s lines — 

"Thou dost speak 
Alone of God, who poured thee, as a drop, 
From His right hand, bidding the soul that looks 
Upon thy fearful majesty be still, 
Be humbly wrapped in its own nothingness, 
And lose itself in Him." 

After spending some time contemplating the scene 
we walked to the wood and through the " Sister 
Islands," which are connected by foot bridges ; in 
passing through the town it seemed strange to see 
all the shops open, though Sunday. 

1 8th. — Wakened in time to see the sun rise, throw- 
ing its rosy light on the top of the Fall, making the 
foaming water below like snow. After breakfast we 
started for the Horse Shoe Fall, and descended the 
steep flight of steps, and then, arrayed in waterproofs, 
walked cautiously along the narrow path leading under 
" Table Rock," the spray dashing over, and the noise 
like thunder; the wind, from the force of the rushing 
volume of water, was both strong and chilly. It had 
a peculiar effect standing by that mighty flood, and 
surely must raise the mind of the most thoughtless 
to the marvels of the Creator's work, who could cause 
that grand waterfall, and yet the smallest blade of 
grass made by His hand was equally perfect in its 
design and finish. Table Rock, under which we stood, 
is no longer the expansive platform that it once was, 
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large portions having fallen from time to time ; in 
i $67, a large crack having formed around it near the 
road, it was deemed unsafe, and it was blasted away by 
order of the Canadian government. One is a little 
disappointed that the sides of the river are not more 
rugged and wild, but civilization and art have, to a 
great extent, spoiled Nature, as along the banks have 
been erected houses, museums, and stores devoted 
to the sale of " Curiosities from Niagara," many of 
which have been manufactured at Birmingham, and 
Derbyshire spar is passed off to the credulous as 
pieces of the Table Rock, polished and made into 
the form of mugs, &c. We ascended the steps and 
returned to the hotel, where we ordered a carriage to 
go to the Whirlpool, e% route to which we visited the 
spot where Blondin crossed Niagara on a rope, and, 
though fully two miles from the actual Fall, he must 
have been a plucky man to cross the boiling rapids be- 
neath ; the banks here are steep, and in some parts 
wooded, particularly on the left side looking from the 
Falls. Arrived at the entrance — the wood from 
whence one sees the Whirlpool — we had to pay the 
usual 50 cents. In fact, here it practically illustrates 
the Irish saying, "paying your footing," as even 
crossing the bridge on foot between Canada and the 
States you are charged 25 cents. I was not much 
impressed with the actual Whirlpool, though the view 
around is very pretty. We returned in time for din- 
ner, which at this hotel was an early affair, after 
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which we drove to a pretty place belonging to a Mr. 
Street (since dead), at the gate of which we left the 
carriage, and walked from one island to another ; we 
had a most splendid view of the rapids — huge masses 
of timber had here and there been caught, and were 
held fast by some more prominent rock, and, I was 
told, will not be floated down till after the next 
winter's frost. The house was of grey stone, more 
like an English country house than one sees in Ame- 
rica ; it was surrounded by a neat pleasure-ground 
and orchard, heaps of apples were lying on the 
ground. On our way backtothe hotel we called on 

Mrs. M'D and were most hospitably entertained. 

19th. — Went by rail to Niagara city, where we took 
the steamer to Lewiston, a place of some importance, 
about seven miles from the Falls ; it was destroyed 
by our troops in 181 3, but rebuilt after the war. 
There is a village of Tuscarora Indians about three 
miles from here. After taking in passengers we re- 
turned to Niagara for the same purpose, and at 
length steamed up Lake Ontario to Toronto ; the lake 
was extremely rough, and very nasty soup at dinner, 
combined with the appearance of a dirty tablecloth, 
which, though not fastidious, is my abomination, 
gentle reader — made me infinitely prefer the deck 
saloon, though the cold was very great, to the du- 
bious comforts of downstair accommodation. When 
we arrived at Toronto we found the steamer gone 
which we calculated upon catching to convey us to 
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Montreal ; the day having been so rough we were 
long past otir time, so we went to the dep6t to ar- 
range about booking by the night train. There we 
witnessed a sight which struck me much : a train of 
emigrants from Scotland and Ireland just landed; 
they seemed utterly bewildered and helpless, cling- 
ing to each other for any little assistance they could 
afford one another, while the platform swarmed with 
settlers from the far West, waiting a train to convey 
them home. They had come in for a market ; their 
dress, manner, and appearance denoting the life they 
led, so far from the haunts of civilisation. No doubt 
they had a few years previously arrived in a similar 
condition to the poor, weary creatures, we saw 
huddled together. We lingered for a time contrast- 
ing the feelings of each — those newly come over, to 
rough it in an unknown sphere, and the others, from 
necessity and usage of the world, absorbed in traffic 
and caring little for the hum of life around them, so 
true is it " that habit becomes second nature." We 
knew no one in Toronto, and made the most of our 
time walking along its plank sidewalks, and looking 
into the shop windows. The prices struck us as mar- 
vellously low, after those of the States, where things 
are so expensive. Toronto is a fine thriving town, 
and contains many handsome buildings. At 6 p.m. 
it was nearly dark, and we went to the dep6t of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. We entered the sleeping-car, 
in which we had engaged sections in the morning, 
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but, besides finding every berth engaged, the atmo- 
sphere resembled that of the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, so we preferred the ordinary car, and, after a 
night of much fatigue, reached Cornwall in time for 
breakfast at 6.30 a.m. On the morning of the 20th 
we took the cars again, and arrived at Montreal in 
time for lunch. This is decidedly a fine town, but 
as we were to return to it in a few days, after visit- 
ing Quebec, we made but a cursory survey, and re- 
turned to the hotel to prepare for the night train to 
Quebec, and after lying down I slept till six in the 
morning. As the day dawned I looked out to see 
what the appearance of the country was like — it 
seemed alternate marsh and forest, the land wretchedly 
poor, and the log huts looked desolate in the ex- 
treme. At length we reached Point Levi and crossed 
over to Quebec, which impressed me immensely ; the 
streets are steep and narrow, and remind one in parts 
of the old town of Edinburgh. We went to the St. 
Louis Hotel, took a hack, and started for Mont- 
merency Falls— about eight miles from the town. 
The drive was interesting; a fine expanse of country 
stretched away on all sides, dotted over with villages 
and luxuriant pastures ; the cottages are built of stone 
and plaster, and had balconies around them ; the 
peasantry are French Canadians, and their language 
— which to me sounded a patois — they maintain is 
the pure old French dialect. The cattle remind one 
of the pictures of Rosa Bonheur's Normandy cattle. 
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Near the Falls we left the carriage and walked 
down through a field to the edge of the rocks, which 
are fine and bold ; the Falls are 250 feet deep. For- 
merly a bridge spanned them, but from some un- 
known cause, during the visit of some tourists, the 
bridge suddenly gave way in the centre, and they 
were precipitated into the seething waters below, and 
dashed to pieces against the rocks ; nothing now 
remains but two piers upon which the arch rested. I 
hear the Falls in the winter are quite beautiful, the 
spray freezes and forms most fantastic designs. Nu- 
merous toboggining parties are formed, and all sorts 
of amusements take place. After strolling about for 
a couple of hours and viewing this lovely Fall from 
every point, we returned to Quebec, visited St. Foye 
monument, standing near the jail, on the plains of 
Abraham. We were shown the house where the French 
commander, General Montcalme, was carried after 
the battle, and where he died. From thence we pro- 
ceeded to our hotel ; as we had been sight-seeing all 
day we needed rest. The two following days we spent 
in Quebec were occupied seeing all we could in the 
short time we had at our disposal. The market is a 
fine one, where there seemed to be a profusion of 
fruit, vegetables, &c, cheap and good ; the dress and 
character of the people were completely French, the 
women wearing high, white caps and sabots — they 
were scrupulously clean in their dress : the churches 
were fine, and seemed very old. We were pointed 
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out where the awful fire had raged some years ago, 
almost totally destroying one quarter of the town ; 
the sun was shining on the tin-roofed spires of the 
distant churches and gave a peculiar appearance to 
the town, which lay beneath us. The new houses are 
now built of stone, but in the old town much wood 
had been employed, which spread the fire with great 
rapidity. The stores were good, and most articles 
reasonable, with the exception of furs, which, though 
very good, are dearer than in England. The coinage 
confused me a little, as the Canadian dollar was then 
higher than the States dollar to which I had been 
accustomed. We went to see Spencer's Wood, then 
the summer residence of the Governor- General of 
Canada ; though the house was but a plain building, 
the grounds were pretty and well kept, and the view 
of the harbour and Pointe Levi opposite very fine. 
We drove to the cemetery — it was nicely laid out and 
in good order; flowers were strewed on many of the 
graves, and a neat gate-house stood at either entrance 
to the cemetery. The roads about Quebec are excel- 
lent; pretty suburban residences were numerous, 
with bright gardens or grass plots in front. The. 
weather was so fine and clear that we saw every- 
thing to advantage. The St. Lawrence is truly grand, 
and one of the best views to be had of it is from the 
fortifications, which are strong, and could be held by 
a small force. After purchasing some Specialities of 
Indian work we returned to the hotel, and about eight 
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o'clock in the evening left for Montreal by Grand 
Trunk railroad, crossing the ferry to Pointe Levi. 

23rd. — Reached Montreal at 6.30 a.m. The train 
runs through the Victoria Bridge (said to be the 
longest in the world); it spans the St. Lawrence, 
and is a fit ornament to so noble a river; it is a 
covered bridge, two miles in length, and strongly 
built of granite ; it was opened in 1 860 by the Prince 
of Wales. The day was horribly wet, which pre- 
vented our seeing as much as we otherwise intended 
on that day; notwithstanding the rain we drove 
about for some hours. 

24th. Sunday.-— From being lately in the habit of 
starting by trains at all hours of the morning I was 
easily awakened, and at 5 a.m. was startled from my 
sleep by hearing a great noise in the streets — the 
rumbling of heavy carts and ringing of bells. I 
looked out of the window and was horrified at seeing 
the handsome Presbyterian church of St. Andrew's 
enveloped in a sheet of flame. The church was si- 
tuated in a block of buildings next to ours, and had 
the wind been blowing down the street it would have 
placed the hotel in some danger ; as it was the air 
was full of sparks and red cinders ; a more awful, or 
at the same time more magnificent spectacle was, 
perhaps, seldom witnessed, rendered still more strik- 
ing from the darkness of the morning. The flames 
shot up the spire, till at last all was in one blaze, the 
air filled with dense smoke, and a perfectly golden 
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shower of sparks, as the wind was blowing fresh. At 
six o'clock the fire reached its highest. We held our 
breath as the steeple tottered, and, amidst a shout 
from the bystanders, it fell with a crash into the 
burning mass below. The organ in this church was 
very fine, and had lately been purchased by subscrip- 
tion, for which a large amount was collected. After 
seeing the fire partially subdued I returned to bed ; 
the cold was very keen, and I got up in time for a 
late breakfast. While dressing I chanced to go to 
the window to look at the still smouldering ruins, 
when I saw the Unitarian church at the head of the 
street, and not twenty yards from the other one, on 
fire, smoke issuing from the roof and tower. Firemen 
and engines were hard at work to subdue it, but at 
last the flames burst up through the slates. Many 
people were standing around lamenting over a hand- 
some font and pulpit, but no one volunteered to enter 
and help to carry them out. At last my friend's servant 
and a young Englishman, who were lookers-on, 
rushed in, and, being undaunted by danger and very 
powerful, carried them out amidst the cheers of those 
outside. The fire was extinguished without very con- 
siderable damage having been done. Several other 
fires took place the same day in Montreal, supposed 
to be the work of incendiaries, but more probably 
caused by the over-heating of flues. We attended 
service in the cathedral, a handsome modern build- 
ing, and dined with some friends in the evening. 
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25th. — Visited Notman's establishment, one of the 
most famous photographers. We shopped, and then 
drove round the mountain, where the best houses are 
situated ; from here, it is said, you can see 40 miles 
around. The view of the St. Lawrence, stretching 
along like an almost sea, was very fine. We went 
early in the morning by rail to Lachine, and there 
took the steamer to shoot the rapids ; the river pre- 
sents a peculiar appearance ; the water assumes the 
character of numberless small whirlpools, and every 
now and then seems to bubble up from some current 
beneath. To me there was great excitement in 
shooting the rapids, large rocks, almost hidden, 
were on each side of us, and the water rushed and 
boiled between them. At a given signal the steam 
was shut off and our boat slid down into a deep 
trough of bright green water ; large waves met the 
vessel, and we seemed to give a sudden rush, and 
soon came into smooth water. 

" And we have passed the terrible Lachine, 
Have felt a fearless tremour through the soul, 
As the huge waves upreared their crests of green, 
Holding our feathery bark in their control, 
As a strong eagle holds an oriole. 

" The brain grows dizzy, and the hiss 

Of the fast-crowding billows as they roll, 
Like struggling demons to the vexed abyss, 
Lashing the tortured crags with wild, demoniac bliss." 

We passed under the Victoria Bridge, which gave 
one a fuller idea of this magnificent structure, and 
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the immense strength with which it is built to resist 
the ice when it breaks up and comes crashing down 
the river. There was a large number of vessels of ' 
all nations in the harbour. We walked up through 
the town and admired the public buildings, which 
were handsome. The cold in Montreal was intense, 
but the weather fine and clear, which gave us good 
views all around. We left Montreal late in the even- 
ing, and had excellent sections in the sleeping cars; 
we arrived at Albany at 5 a.m. on the 26th, there 
changed cars, and proceeded along the banks of the 
Hudson by train — the scenery very pretty at both 
sides, and reminded me here and there of views on 
Loch Fine, in Scotland ; large steamers were plying 
backwards and forwards, looking like floating hotels. 
We saw West Point in the distance, famous as a large 
military academy, established in 1802 ; it was ceded 
by New York to the general Government in 1826. 
The parade-ground on band afternoons affords a 
striking view of West Point life. We arrived in New 
York about midday, and in the afternoon went out 
shopping ; in the evening we dined at the celebrated 
Delmonico's, where he fully sustained his reputation 
as a chef, by giving us a most recherche repast ; from 
there we went to the theatre to see Miss Bateman in 
the sensational piece, " Mary Warner." Her acting 
was very fine. 

27th. — Leftcardsat the English consulate, shopped 
in Broadway, and in the evening saw " School for 

f 2 
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Scandal " acted at Wallack's theatre, but a slight ex- 
aggeration on every-day life. 

28th. — Left New York and arrived at Washington 
without incident of any kind occurring. Glad as I 
was to be once more comfortably settled for the 
winter, I could not but feel a little regret at being 
fixed down for some considerable time to come, as 
travelling and change of scene possess great charms 
for me. 

3rd November. — Drove to the White House, where 
we were received by Mrs. Grant ; she is remarkably 
kind and amiable in her manner, and unspoiled by 
her present exalted position. The room into which 
we were shown was lofty and had just been newly 
furnished, though the rest of the house was still in 
the hands of workmen and decorators. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Grant had only just returned from 
Long Branch, where they spend their summers, and 
the official receptions were not to take place till 
about Christmas. 

5th. — Drove to Georgetown bridge to see a boat 
race between the Georgetown and Navy Guard men ; 
not very exciting, as the latter were so soon distanced 
in the race home, that the former never had a chance 
of winning ; the river covered with boats looked gay, 
and the weather propitious. 

1 8th. — "Thanksgiving Day," appointed every No- 
vember by order of the President, after the gathering 
in of the harvest. Service is performed in all the 
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churches throughout the country. " The Epiphany," 
which we attended, was very prettily decorated with 
grain and flowers. On this day in every American 
house a turkey is the chief dish at dinner, as a goose 
is eaten in this country at Michaelmas. The origin of 
the custom I know not. 

24th. — We went by invitation to the Navy Yard, to 
meet the President and Mrs. Grant who were there to 
inspect the workshops, &c. A good many people 
were present ; a handsome collation was served about 4 
o'clock. The evening we spent at the French Minis- 
ter's, where we had some nice music. Went one night 
this week to /the opera, and heard " II Flauto Ma- 
gico," but so badly given that it made it too absurd* 

Dec* 3rd. — The weather alternated between great 
cold and hot sun, and nothing worth recording took 
place though the time was spent pleasantly enough ; 
this evening, however, we went to the Secretary of 
State, and I was presented to the President, who was 
most affable, shook hands, and asked me how I liked 
the country and people. I replied, with sincerity, that 
I was much pleased with all that I had seen. He spoke 
with enthusiasm about horses, of which he is parti- 
cularly fond, and proud of the " trotters ,; for which 
America is justly so famous. 

December 6th. — We were just sitting down to 
luncheon when a message was brought us to say that 
we had but one instant to put on our bonnets and 
start for the Capitol, to hear the President's message 
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delivered, which is the opening of Congress, or par- 
liamentary session. We arrived just in time ; the 
Message took 40 minutes to read. The Senate 
Chamber is not lofty for its size; the galleries around 
are very comfortable, and no obstacle prevents one 
seeing all within. We walked about the Capitol after 
the Senate Chamber closed. The building is truly 
magnificent ; marble pillars, stairs, and balustrades 
are very massive, and are taken from the quarries of 
the different States ; handsome bronze gates separate 
one part of the building from the other ; the floor is 
of encaustic tiles, but, as may be imagined, 
from its being free of access to all, and from the dis- 
gusting habit of chewing and its attendant evil, the 
floor and stairs were extremely dirty. We went to 
the House of Representatives at the opposite side of 
the building from the Senate Chamber ; it is low, 
dark, and badly ventilated. I found it most difficult 
to catch the voice ; it was differently conducted to 
our orderly House of Commons. I had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of the celebrated Charles 
Sumner. During the week following I went to the 
Capitol to hear a speech on Cuba, by Senator C— , 
said to be one of their ablest speakers. Shopping, 
dinner parties, and receptions formed the usual rou- 
tine of our daily life. 

Christmas Day. — The time seemed to have flown 
since I landed in America. We passed this day as in 
the old country, going to cYvwich m the morning, and 
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in the evening having a pleasant dinner of all our 
compatriots. 

29th. — In the afternoon I went to the Congres- 
sional Library in the Capitol, and on my way home 
was much amazed to see a house on rollers being 
moved down the street ; this was only a frame house, 
but they now raise enormous buildings by machinery. 
The method by which these smaller houses were 
moved was as follows : — A hole was made in the 
centre of the street, into which a wooden post was 
fixed, with a rope fastened to it, to which post a horse 
is attached, and the poor animal goes round and 
round, and so coils the rope around the post, and by 
pushing the rollers upon which the house rests, it ad- 
vances about six or eight feet in an hour. The house 
was furnished, and a woman and child were inside it. 

January 1st, 1870. — New Year's Day is considered 
a remarkable one in this country, and from the Pre- 
sident down to his lowest subject it is a gala day, and 
set apart to visiting and holding receptions. I com- 
menced the day at 10.30, going with the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Corps Diplomatique to the White 
House, to be received by the President, who holds a 
full-dress reception on this day. The court dresses 
of the diplomates of the different legations were 
quite beautiful. The cabinet ministers and their wives 
were ranged on one side of the room, and the Corps 
Diplomatique on the other. We entered the room, and 
as each person came up, the President and Mrs. Grant 
shook hands with them, and said a. VxuiV] ni<ftd. 
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The room, as is often the case in American houses^ 
was much darkened, though profusely decorated with 
lovely flowers ; we went into the East Room, which 
is very large and handsomely furnished — it contains 
portraits of the most celebrated presidents since 
Washington. After remaining half an hour we drove 
home, and rested till the proper hour to pay our re- 
spects to the Secretary of State and Mrs. F. ; we 
were received by the latter. The custom is strange 
— the gentlemen drive from house to house, paying 
visits, from morning till night, they only stay about 
a few minutes in each house, to wish the inmates all 
the compliments of the season and take some refresh- 
ment, and then proceed to another, where the same 
ceremony is repeated. It is curious to observe the 
callers. While at the Secretary's of State three men 
came together, evidently quite low-class mechanics, 
one had no collar to his shirt, another had on an 
enormous great coat, into the pocket of which he had 
put his hat, with most unwashed hands they followed 
the common practice of hand-shaking, and after "a 
drink," as they termed it, they left the house. From 
here we went to the house of a friend, where I re- 
mained till six in the evening, the stream of visitors 
still continuing to pour in, most of whom they did 
not even know by name. Any price is paid for car- 
riages, as of course all gentlemen drive to save time ; 
many go to great distances, one gentleman told me 
he had paid seventy calls, and this was a very mode- 
r*te number. 
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3rd. — Dined out, and met one of the candidates 
or the Presidency in '68. He was unsuccessful in 
lumbers ; he is a clever man and a good general. 
)uring the remainder of the week dinner parties and 
eceptions followed in rapid succession, so much so 
bat we attended three or four parties in a night. The 
weather had become very cold, with a little snow. 
)ur days were not more free from duty than the 
venings, as upon one day alone we called upon 
wenty-three different people, of course in most cases 
inly leaving cards. 

6th. — I went to a wedding, the first ceremony of 
he kind I had witnessed in the States. The bride 
ad bridesmaids were dressed as in Europe ; the ce- 
emony is much shorter and less impressive than in 
he English Church. At 4.30 we went to the bride's 
ather's, where a large reception was held, the bride 
nd bridegroom standing at one end of the room. 
)ne of the groomsman's duties is to present everyone 
the newly-married couple, when they shake hands, 
>ffer a few words of congratulation, and pass on. We 
>artook of a very handsome collation and a room 
ras cleared for dancing, which lasted till eight 
>'clock, after which the happy pair started for Boston. 

nth. — A children's fancy ball at the Argentine 
Minister's. The costumes and characters were very va- 
ied and in good taste ; it was amusing to see the little 
features in miniature of their elders on similar 
Dccasions. 
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Went to Mrs. Grant's first morning reception ; it 
had been tremendously crowded, but we arrived late, 
so saw few people, though even amongst the small 
number who remained when we came the dresses 
were most varied, and equally so the classes of peo- 
ple present. Mrs. Grant most kindly asked us if 
we would like to see the conservatory, a permission 
which we gladly availed ourselves of. The green- 
houses are large, and the camellias were in full 
blossom, the plants healthy and well kept, but no very 
rare plants or flowers were displayed. The billiard- 
room is nice, and the house looks comfortable, though 
I hear the accommodation is small, owing to several 
rooms being occupied as public offices ; I am told 
the house was designed by an Irish architect, after a 
nobleman's place in the county Kildare. In the 
evening we went to hear Miss Bateman in her cele- 
brated character of " Leah." I was much pleased 
with the performance, though she was badly sup- 
ported. 

1 2th. — Dined at the house of the wealthiest citizen 
in Washington, who, from the munificence of his 
charities, is justly termed " the Southern Peabody." 
His property suffered a good deal during the war, 
but time, and all that money can do, is restoring the 
appearance of his beautiful park in the neighbour- 
hood. At dinner the decorations with cut flowers 
were most elaborate, and the display of gold plate 
quite superb ; each lady at table was presented with 
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a lovely bouquet of choice flowers. At one side of 
the house is a nice gallery of really good pictures, 
and the whole establishment bespoke the taste of the 
owner. 

1 3th. — Weather so changeable ; to-day it was so 
hot that it felt like a July day in England ; and yes- 
terday it was bitterly cold. The afternoon we devoted 
to visiting, and in the evening to a reception, and 
afterwards to a ball, which is here styled a " German," 
and the cotillion, with a few plain valses and galops, 
is danced the whole evening ; not a single foreigner 
present. The room was prettily decorated with 
flowers ; the heat was suffocating, but to give an idea 
of the climate, the next day to this lovely one was 
wet, and so cold that icicles hung round the carriages, 
the rain dripping down having frozen, the pavements 
were like glass. 

17th. — Again close, with thunder and deluges of 
rain. 

1 8th. — Reception at the White House. A large 
and most incongruous crowd of women and children, 
of all ages and every costume that can be imagined ; 
few gentlemen present, and those for the most part 
diplomates. In the evening went to a dance, which 
was extremely crowded. 

20th. — Went to a public " German." It was very 
pretty, and the young ladies so good-looking, and the 
toilettes pretty and fresh ; dancing was kept up with 
great spirit, but we left early. 
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22nd. — His Royal Highness Prince Arthur arrived 
in Washington on a visit to the British Minister ; he 
was accompanied by Colonel Elphinstone, Mr. 
Pickard, and Mr. Fitzroy. 

23rd. — H.R.H. walked to church, the crowd im- 
mense, but they were orderly and quiet ; the church 
filled to overflowing. The day was hot and oppres- 
sive. 

24th. — Was spent by H.R.H. first calling on the 
President, after which he visited the Treasury, and 
expressed himself much interested in the making of 
the greenbacks, and in the evening a large dinner 
party and reception followed. 

25th. — The usual good fortune as to weather fol- 
lowed H.R.H.; genuine "Queen's weather" pre- 
vailed. He attended Mrs. Grant's reception. In the 
evening a dinner was given at the British Legation 
to foreign ministers and senators, after which there 
was a reception at General Sherman's. 

26th. — H.R.H. and the British Minister visited the 
Navy Yard, attended by his suite. A large party had 
assembled to meet him at the admiral's house, where 
a dijeuner^z.% given ; there was some very nice music, 
Miss Kelogg sung. In the evening H.R.H. dined at 
the White House, after which he visited the National 
Theatre, where " William Tell " was performed. 

27th. — A most brilliant ball was given by the Bri- 
tish Minister and Mrs. T. for H.R.H., for which 700 
invitations were issued. The Prince wore the uniform 
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of the Rifle Brigade. The dresses of the members 
of the different foreign legations were quite dazzling, 
and the officers of the U.S. army and navy wore their 
respective uniforms. After the arrival of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Grant, dancing commenced, and was 
kept up with great spirit till an early hour in the 
morning. The arrangements were perfect. Prince 
Arthur has quite won the hearts of the Americans by 
his pleasing and affable manners. 

28th. — His Royal Highness inspected Colonel Du- 
pont's brigade of artillery, and, after luncheon, rode 
through some of the environs of the city ; a dinner 
party at the British Legation, and a reception at the 
Secretary's of State concluded the evening. 

29th. — H.RH. and suite, accompanied by the Bri- 
tish Minister, left Washington for New York. He 
expressed himself well pleased with all he had seen ; 
he left behind a charming impression amongst all 
classes of the citizens. 

30th, Sunday. — The rest, after a busy, bustling 
week, was much needed, especially as we were to go 
to New York the following evening, to be present at 
the fetes given in honour of Prince Arthur's visit to 
that city. 

3 j st. — The weather quite changed to bitter cold. 
We started from Washington at night, and arrived in 
New York to find snow on the ground and icicles 
hanging from the cars. This cold, after the lovely 
weather we had enjoyed the previous week, made it 
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all the more trying ; we were not sorry to b 
cheerful fire in our room at the Westminster, 
bers of visitors called, but we endeavoured ii 
afternoon to get through some shopping, and : 
evening went to a ball at Delmonico's, given by t 
six of the most opulent citizens to H.R.H. The: 
an endless display of the rarest hot-house flc 
and everything that luxury could dictate was 
bad. Animated nature in its fairest form was pi 
to adorn the room, and one could detect the 
vailed taste of Woerth in the faultless toiletl 
the New York belles. The cotillion closed thi 

Feb. ind- — During the day we were engaged 
ping and visiting, a cold wind blowing, which 
everything but the fireside unpleasant. In the 
inj; 'we dined at Delmonico's, and afterwards 
to see a performance of ** La Grande Dnch 
bcirtjr a popular piece the open was vexj full. 

.ttd, — Wc were asked to a wedding which i 
ute nW« this day in one of the oil Dntch fa 
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entrance the band played the National Anthem, and 
every face was directed up to the box where he stoocf, 
gracefully bowing his acknowledgments. After watch- 
ing the dancing for some time, H.R.H. rose, the 
committee and gentlemen of his suite, forming in 
line, promenaded round the ball-room, after which 
he soon took his departure. 

4th. — This was a day and evening devoted to a 
series of entertainments. At half-past two o'clock 
the Philharmonic Society gave a concert in H.R.H/s 
honour ; we heard Fraiilein Mahlig play. She is one 
of the finest pianistes of the day ; her execution and 
the expression with which she rendered the elaborate 
pieces selected, were above praise. Fraiilein Mahlig 
had had the honour of playing before the Princess 
of Prussia, who had kindly done much towards her 
advancement in Germany. Miss Kelogg also sang. 
The concert concluded in about two hours, when we 
separated, to shop and visit; we dined at Mr. 

B D's ; at 9 o'clock went to an assembly at Mr. 

S *s, in Fifth Avenue, where the Prince had dined. 

After remaining there a short time we proceeded to 
Brooklyn, to be present ata ball given to H.R.H.by the 
members of the Brooklyn Club. The drive took us 
three-quarters of an hour. When we reached the 
Club the crowd was tremendous, and the cheering, 
though not altogether unmixed with hisses from the 
Fenian and disaffected inhabitants of this ^quarter, 
was deafening, and I confess not to have been sorry 
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when we reached the inside of the building. The 
rooms, which are numerous, were densely packed 
with people. The band struck up "God save the 
Queen," and, After interminable introductions and 
hand shaking, dancing commenced. The floral de- 
corations were executed with much skill and taste ; 
the " Royal Arms," in carnations, were conspicuous, 
as also " Arthur " and " V. R." in red and white 
flowers. The supper was very recherche, and it proved 
altogether a most brilliant affair. Having remained 
about two hours we returned to New York to be pre- 
sent at the Assembly ball, also given to H.R.H., at 
Delmonico's, and, by driving fast, reached it by a 
little after one o'clock. There were fewer people 
than on Tuesday night, but a larger amount of beauty, 
if that was possible, and the toilettes were as faultless 
as the faces of the ladies. It is plainly to be seen 
that the " almighty dollar " carries all before it. 
Dancing was kept up till nearly 4 o'clock. This was 
the Prince's last night in the city. During the week 
he spent here he visited everything worthy of note, 
and expressed himself pleased with it, and the atten- 
tion paid him by all the citizens, who vied in doing 
him honour. 

5th. — His Royal Highness left in the afternoon for 
Boston, accompanied by the British Minister and the 
■members of his suite, to be present at the public fu- 
neral of that eminent philanthropist, the late George 
Peabody, whose world-wide charities made his name 
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known and revered by all. His body was to b* con- 
veyed from England in an ironclad "the Monarch," ■ 
and he was to be buried at Peabody, in Massachus- 
sets. Spent our afternoon paying visits, dined at Del- 
monico's, and returned to Washington by night 
train. 

6th. — Being Sunday we had not much time to rest, 
so prepared for church. The day dreary and very 
cold ; we were not sorry when it was time to retire 
for the night, after all the fatigues we had under- 
gone in New York. Deep snow had fallen up north, 
and mails and trains were much impeded, though we 
did not experience any delay near Washington. 

12th. — The past few days had been spent in a 
ceaseless round of visiting and gaiety, which, though 
very pleasant was extremely fatiguing, but this after- 
noon, having time to spare, I went with some friends 
to the Patent Office — an institution of much interest 
in America, as every article made is patented, and a 
miniature model deposited in this handsome Govern- 
ment building in Washington. In the evening we 
went to the first reception given by the Secretary of 
War, a most popular man. It was by far the most 
crowded one I had been at, and I was amused by a 
gentleman saying to me, as we stood unable to move 
from the throng on the staircase; "Well, I guess, 
madam, this is an almighty jam." It took three* 
quarters of an hour to go through one room and to 
get to a second door leading out on the stairs. The 

G 
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President and all the Cabinet were present. Here, 
for the first time, I had the pleasure of meeting Gene- 
ral Phil. Sheridan, who took a most distinguished 
part in the late war. 

1 7th. — This afternoon we went to a very nice mu- 
sical party at the Navy Yard ; heard Miss Topp play 
the piano, which she did most beautifully. She is a 
German, and was on her way to South America to 
seek a fortune ; she is engaged to a Prussian officer, 
and I was told that the marriage was forbidden by 
her father until she has made a certain sum of 
money. 

2 1 st. — The weather has been very cold, and the 
thermometer marked nine degrees below zero at 8 
o'clock in the morning. The officers of the ship 
" Monarch " dined at the British Legation ; the ves- 
sel is lying at Annapolis. 

25th. — A dejeuner was given on board the " Mo- 
narch," but, owing to bad influenza, I did not go. 
Little more varied our daily routine to the end of the 
month, though the weather was changeable and 
treacherous. 

March 4th. — Went to hear Madame Parepa Rosa 
in the opera of " Le Nozze de Figaro." Her voice 
was clear and sweet, and her acting that of a first 
class artiste. Mdlle. Hersee and Madame Seguin 
both acted well, more particularly the latter, and we 
were fortunate in hearing a good tenor, which is rare. 

16th. — Went to a wedding, solemnised in the rites 
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of the Roman Catholic Church. The bridegroom 
was an Austrian ; the bride was very handsome, and 
the affair altogether a brilliant one, honoured by the 
presence of the President and Mrs. Grant. In the 
evening we went to a so-called musical party, which 
reminded one of Hamlet without the ghost ; it was 
composed entirely of Americans, and the varied cos- 
tume of both ladies and gentlemen bespoke the 
freedom of thought and action which characterises 
the country. 

22nd. — Saw Jefierson act his celebrated piece, 
" Rip Van Winkle. 94 His acting was wonderful, but 
being badly supported took away much from the 
pathos of the most touching parts. 

25th. — Drove to the Smithsonian Institute. Pro- 
fessor Henry has been at the head of this institution 
for more than twenty-three years. It was built and 
endowed by an Englishman of the name of Smithson, 
a natural son of one of the Dukes of Northumber- 
land. The grounds, which are laid out in the style 
of a park, were presented by Congress ; the money 
for the Institute was vested in the hands of trustees, 
who are represented by the President and members 
of Congress. For the first two years the grounds 
were kept up at the expense of the institution, but 
are now maintained by Congress, and recently they 
have added large gardens and conservatories, from 
which senators have the privilege of getting flowers 
at all times. The sum originally given by Mr, Smith- 
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son was 541,000 dollars, and was lent to the State at 
4 per cent. The institution is intended to dissemi- 
nate learning everywhere, and it is in a very flourish- 
ing condition at present. Professor Harvey, of 
Dublin, made a very wonderful collection of sea- 
weeds, which were lithographed, and the expense of 
bringing out the work was 7,000 dollars to the So- 
ciety, a copy of which has been presented to every 
university of note in the world. 

26th. — Went to the botanical garden at the foot 
of the Capitol, which is in connexion with the 
Smithsonian, and to which I before alluded ; it is 
new and extensive, and contains a fair show of ferns 
and tropical plants, and some fine azaleas were in 
full bloom. 

April 5th. — After paying our respects to Mrs. 
Grant, this being her reception day, through the 
kindness of a friend we were shown the stables, &c, 
belonging to the White House. In the coach-house 
stood several carriages : one, a high phaeton, had 
been anonymously presented to General Grant ; the 
stables were clean and well ventilated. We saw the 
charger the President had ridden through the late 
war, but is now used in harness — a fine, strong bay, 
about 16J hands high, and called "Cincinnati." In 
another stable stood a pair of perfect Shetland ponies, 
one, however, was bred in the State ; another re- 
markable animal was a dark bay pony, called "Jeff 
Davis," and was taken off his property by one of the 
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officers engaged in the war. All the harness had 
been made in Cincinnati. 

6th. — Lunched at a restaurant in the Avenue and 
partook of a truly American dish, " stewed oysters," 
with an accompaniment of a peculiar salad, made of 
white cabbage — the latter delicacy, I own, I could 

i 

not appreciate. 

7th. — When out walking this afternoon, we met 
some friends, to whom we stopped to speak, and I 
cannot refrain from writing the following little inci- 
dent, illustrative of Ameiican life : — We were going 
into the Arlington Hotel, to call upon some lady 
staying there, when we overtook our friends. The 
lady said, " Oh ! I often go to sit in the parlour there 
of an afternoon as a lounge," upon which we all 
entered the hotel, and whilst waiting for the waiter 
to take up our cards, the lady to whom we had pre- 
viously been speaking, came out of the parlour and 
addressing us, said, " Good bye ; it does not look in- 
teresting this afternoon/ * and left the hotel, totally 
regardless of the number of people who were resid- 
ing there. 

13th. — Saw an immense procession of negroes 
early in the afternoon, with bands, flags, &c, cele- 
brating the 15th Amendment, which allows of negro 
suffrage, and admits them to the rights of other citi- 
zens. Great heat suddenly set in, which is very trying. 

15th. — The heat very great, 84 degrees in the 
shade ; went to church, being Good Friday ; was 
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much struck by the lecture on the subject of the 
"Lord's Supper," in which the lecturer remarked 
that many people objected to the cross as a symbol, 
but that to his mind Christianity without the cross 
resembled the Dead Sea apple — beautiful to look at, 
but when opened was ashes. A torch-light proces- 
sion took place in the evening, the anniversary of the 
death of Lincoln. 

1 6th To illustrate the variation of the tempera- 
ture, yesterday it was 84 degrees, and to-day the 
thermometer only marked 42 degrees, and the wind 
high, accompanied by rain. A large fire took place 
at a glass factory, 20,000 dollars' worth of property 
destroyed. 

Easter day, April 17th. — The morning was so wet 
there was no going out, but in the afternoon we at- 
tended church, which was very prettily decorated 
with white flowers. 

1 8th. — Drove to Georgetown cemetery, which is 
really very picturesque ; the Rock Creek river runs 
through it, and it is undulating and well wooded, it 
is kept in good order, many of the graves had newly- 
planted and cut flowers strewn upon them, and 
wreaths of immortelles hung on some of the monu- 
ments and headstones. 

23 rd. — In our drive to the country, which at this 
time is in the full beauty of spring, I saw several va- 
rieties of wild flowers quite new to me, amongst 
them the blue hepatica, and the double-flowering 
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peach blossom, three different colours— white, light 
pink, and rose, and also double cherry. In the 
evening we went to hear " Lucrezia Borgia," which 
was fairly given, some of the caste good, but the 
tenor having been much overrated, I was disap- 
pointed. 

10th. — This week has been very gay. One evening 
we went to Wall's opera house to see " Lord Dun- 
dreary ;" the part of our " American Cousin " — per- 
fection. A dinner at Welker's (the Washington Del- 
monico) ; we were presented with a very lovely bou- 
quets by our host, who was a member of the Eng- 
lish Legation, and after dinner went to see " Frou 
Frou," which at the time caused great sensation, but 
it had not the effect upon me — the men acted badly, 
did not know their parts, and were extremely plain ; 
in fact it was badly got up. 

14th. — Went by an early train to Baltimore, which 
is called the " Monumental City." We spent part 
of the day at the house of a friend ; it was like a 
museum, contained a small but good collection of 
modern paintings, some nice bronzes, and a couple 
of good statues. One of the rooms was fitted up like 
Marie Antoinette's boudoir, part of the furniture had 
belonged to Louis XVI. After luncheon walked out 
and shopped in the town, which is scrupulously 
clean ; the houses are built of brick, ornamented 
with white marble, the doorsteps of many are of the 
same white stone, which gives it a nice appearance. 
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The shops are excellent and much cheaper than 
Washington; there is an abundant water supply 
which is turned on with a hose, and washes the era 
brick pavement and keeps the streets clean and cool; 
the oyster -trade here is very extensive, upwards of 
10,000 bushels are at times brought into Baltimore, 
and again exported. The roads are mended with the 
shells, and they are burnt into lime, and I saw banks 
of them eight to ten feet high at the wharf; large 
quantities of flour are also exported, as well as staves 
for making casks or barrels, of which there are im- 
mense warehouses — the number of staves to form a 
barrel are tied in each bundle, and in this way are 
exported. 

jQth. — The weather has lately been very hot, and 
it is a relief in the afternoon to drive to some of the 
pretty shady environs to gather ferns and wild 
flowers, which grow in great abundance. This even- 
ing I was invited to a large party, to celebrate a silver 
wedding. The hostess, a handsome and very striking 
looking person, was dressed in white and silver; 
her youngest child, about six years old, and a little 
niece of the same age were dressed like fairies, in 
white tarletan and silver ; the house was profusely 
decorated with flowers, and numerous presents for 
the occasion adorned the table. The Marine band 
serenaded about ten o'clock. The party was a de- 
cided success, the host and hostess doing all they 
could to render it agreeable. The reception was 
crowded. 
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22nd. — Drove to Mr. C.'s park, which, in all the 
freshness of spring verdure, was quite delightful. 
The American bramble bears a blossom nearly as 
large as the dog rose in England, and grows in great 
luxuriance. The tulip tree, of which there are many 
in the park, is highly ornamental. 

23rd. — Was present at a swimming match in the 
Potomac, between two Englishmen; crowds were 
present, the winner doing his two hundred yards in 
two minutes 18 seconds, and winning only by 18 
inches, so the race was a very close one. 

27th. — Much excited to see the two Sioux chiefs, 
who have come down to Washington with a large 
retinue of the principal warriors of their tribe, on 
deputation to the President about land, and to peti- 
tion against roads being made through their hunting 
grounds, which drives the buffalo, &c, into the inte- 
rior, and almost reduces the Indians to starvation; they 
were at the theatre, which was our principal reason 
for going. They appeared in full dress, their long, 
black hair was plaited and tied at the end with red 
cotton, falling over their shoulders ; they wore bright 
coloured cloaks, and one of them had a silver orna- 
ment over his chest, something in the form of a large 
medal. They looked on stolidly and unamused at the 
scene, which must have been so new to them* but 
their natures are unexcitable unless aroused by hunt- 
ing, or when on the war path, when their fierce tem- 
pers are awakened, and they know no mercy. 
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30th.— The morning was damp and cloudy, it how- 
ever cleared up in the afternoon, and we went to Ar- 
lington for decoration day ; an immense concourse 
had assembled, a large proportion being coloured 
people, the same ceremonial being observed. Kel- 
ler's hymn was sung by all the different musical so- 
cieties, who had come out to Arlington for that pur- 
pose, and gratuitously lent their aid. 

June 3rd. — The weather very wet ; went to a 
supper party at the house of a Southerner, and there 
met a lady who had been imprisoned by the 
Northerners in a fortress off New Orleans, and had 
been detained there for many months, where she 
suffered the vilest indignities. She lost all her pro- 
perty, and her husband died, I believe, while she 
was in confinement. The effects of all she under- 
went has told upon the unfortunate lady, who, with- 
out doubt, was reared in all the luxury and refinement 
of the south, and is unusually talented ; she is at 
heart a rebel, though living here, surrounded by 
Northerners, but seldom goes into society. 

6th. — Reached the very summit of my ambition 
to see the Indian chiefs. I was honoured with an 
invitation to the White House, to go with the Bri- 
tish Minister and Lady T. to meet them. We ar- 
rived about a quarter before eight o'clock, and were 
received in the East Room by the President and 
Mrs. Grant, the members of the different legations 
and cabinet ministers being ranged in a semicircle 
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around them, and the chiefs " Red Cloud " and 
" Spotted Tail," with about forty or fifty warriors 
and four squaws, were seated on the ground all 
around the room, attended by their interpreters. At 
a signal they rose and walked round in procession, 
each shaking hands, as they filed past, with the Pre- 
sident and Mrs. Grant, and their guests. When the 
hand-shaking ceremonial, which was accompanied 
by the word " How " uttered in a deep, guttural 
tone, was over, they returned to their seats. " Red 
Cloud " is a man of about six feet high, and strongly 
built ; he has a dreadful countenance, and is said to 
have killed 80 whites with his own hand. All the 
Indians are powerful, well-made men ; they have 
coarse features, with very high cheek bones ; their 
hair is long, black, and straight ; the absence of 
beard, moustache, or whiskers distinguishes a pure- 
bred red Indian ; their hands and feet are small in 
comparison to their size, and it was curious to see 
the pride and independence of their bearing as they 
walked past. They were in full dress and war paint, 
and their appearance was quite horrifying. They 
wore buffalo robes and mocassins, much embroidered 
with beads and chains, and had ornaments of ermine 
fur and scarlet cotton on different parts of their 
dress ; their faces were painted in lines and other 
devices, with red, yellow, white and blue, and their 
hair adorned with eagle's feathers and some of the 
spoils of the chase; they all carried fans. The 
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women rather resembled Connemara peasants, 
though of course their skin was copper colour. They 
wore their hair parted in the middle and drawn back 
from their faces, and tied into a sort of knot, which, 
I conclude, called forth the exclamation from an 
Irish girl recently arrived in America, and who was 
employed as a chambermaid in New York, when she 
saw them for the first time, " Arrah where did that 
divil get her chignon from, I wonder." The division 
of the hair was painted scarlet ; they wore earrings, 
bracelets, and necklaces, and one woman was ex- 
tremely proud of a Roman scarf some one had given 
her. Having never seen a white woman before, they 
were most curious to inspect our gloves, dresses, and 
ornaments. We all went into supper. " Spotted 
Tail " and his followers took no wine, but " Red 
Cloud " and his warriors did not belong to the order 
of the Rechabites, and as " strong waters'* were not 
supposed to agree with their fiery temperament, we 
did not linger in the supper room. I was much im- 
pressed by my interview with the Indians, and in their 
manner and appearance they deserved the name of 
" noble savage." Their dignity was most remark- 
able ; but I fear in their contact with civilization they 
have only grafted on the vices of the white man to 
their natural cruelty of disposition. 

9th. — After breakfast a most fearful thunderstorm 
came on; the air was as dark as midnight, and the peals 
of thunder, and flashes of forked lightning followed each 
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>ther in rapid succession, till at last, with one crash 
)f thunder, the lightning struck the lightning rods 
>n two sides of the house, and it seemed to vibrate 
rom the shock. After this the storm seemed gra- 
lually to lull, though the rain poured down in per- 
fect deluges ; the afternoon cleared up, and it was 
soon as dry as ever, the earth being so hot. This is 
by far the worst storm I had ever witnessed. 

10th. — Went to the theatre for a two-fold object: 
first to see some acrobats, which turned into " Poses 
Plastiques " and " Prismatic Fountains," both beau- 
tiful in their way, though the former might have 
caused a blush'on the cheek of an English demoi- 
selle, but no such mauvaise honte is understood here, 
and one gentleman sitting next to me tried hard to 
persuade a little girl that they were but wax, but she 
naYvely turned round to him and said, " guess they 
aint ; I saw them wink." Our second purpose in 
going was to have another view of the Indians, who 
looked as stolid and impassive as on former occa- 
sions. 

nth. — We went to visit the Indians at their 
hotel, with presents of beads, fans, and little trifles 
with which they are so pleased. They had had their 
tea (a beverage of which they are uncommonly fond). 
They were sitting on their beds smoking, and in 
various stages of deshabille ; they all shook hands 
when we entered, and uttered the customary " How," 
and some seemed to recognizees as having met us 
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at the White House a few nights before. They were 
charmed with the beads, &a, and craved them for 
their "papooses, which they enumerated on their 
fingers. The interpreter was extremely sullen, and 
finally left the room, but the savages were quiet and 
well-behaved. " Red Cloud " we saw in his usual 
dress, but while we were there he retired to his 
dressing room and emerged dressed as an American 
citiien, the most grotesque-looking figure it was 
possible to imagine — he wore grey trousers, a black 
frock coat, blue tie, and surmounting his head a 
chimney-pot hat, his long black hair plaited and tied 
with red cotton, which he vainly strove to conceal 
in his shirt collar. He was presented with a hand- 
some tobacco-box, with which he was delighted. 
Several of the party went to drive in open carriages; 
they long, I hear, to get back to natural habits, after 
the cramped-up life they have to endure in a city. 

17th. — Drove out and paid visits, and heard the 
marine band play in the garden of the White House ; 
the music itself was nothing remarkable, but the 
dresses of the female audience were exaggerated and 
peculiar in the extreme. I should say, however much 
fashion might appertain to the collected assemblage, 
rank was left out by special desire. The President, 
Mrs. Grant, and some friends were on the balcony 
listening to the music. 

23rd. — We arranged a little party to visit Mount 
Vernon, the residence of the great Washington, and 
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where he is buried. We left the quay in the steamer 
about ten o'clock. The Potomac is a wide, muddy 
river, and for the most part has flat, uninteresting 
banks. We stopped en route at Alexandria — a town 
which looked dirty and untidy ; the vessel also called 
for an instant at two military stations, Fort Foot and 
Fort Washington — the latter seemed a place of some 
strength, and the soldiers appeared smarter and 
cleaner than any I have yet seen. We arrived at 
Mount Vernon at half- past 12, and first visited the 
grave ; it was railed round. There are several other 
members of the Washington family buried here, to 
whom monuments are erected. We then proceeded 
to the house through the grounds, which are pretty, 
as are also the views of the river seen from the front 
of the house, which is a long, low, rambling build- 
ing, where relics of Washington are kept ; the 
grounds and residence are thrown open to the public, 
and are kept up by voluntary subscription. Some 
arrangement is also entered into with the steamer 
agents that so much of each fare goes to this fund ; 
it is entirely managed by a committee of ladies, a 
regent and vice-regent living in the house, and once 
a year all the committee meet here for a week to in- 
quire into expenses, &c, which was the case at the 
time we were over. They received us most cordially, 
and invited us to luncheon, which we declined, as we 
had made up a party to pic-nic in the woods. I be- 
lieve the committee of ladies is chosen so that each 
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State should send a representative. We walked 
round the old-fashioned garden ; some of the trees 
were very large, and had, I conclude, been respected 
during the late war ; many of the flowering shrubs 
and creepers, growing wild in the woods, were very 
lovely and tropical in their appearance. We were 
fortunate, and in every respect our expedition was a 
grand succis ; we were tempted on our return to 
visit a sensational show, which is always so popular 
here, but I certainly never care to see its "like 
again," a reception in the evening, after which we 
were not sorry to go to rest. The next few days were 
very hot, the thermometer marking 135 degrees in 
the sun, and from 94 to 97 degrees in the shade at 
five o'clock in the afternoon ; at ten o'clock at night 
the drawingroom thermometer was 86 degrees. 

27. — Went out in the afternoon, and in the evening 
paid my respects to the President and Mrs. Grant; 
they were sitting in the balcony of the White House 
entertaining some friends. The President kindly 
expressed a hope that I would re-visit America, and 
the next time go out west ; he described the rising 
state of that part of the country within the past 
twenty years. He told me that when a first lieu- 
tenant he was riding through Chicago on a hand- 
some* pony, which was then his only worldly 
wealth, he had not a dollar in his pocket ; he was 
offered a " swap" of 80 acres of land for the animal, 
which he declined, and building land is now worth 
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300 dollars a perch ! The population m 1852 was 
from about 3,000 to 4,000 souls, and it now numbers 
30,000 — such is the go-ahead nature of this great 
country. The President and Mrs. Grant bade me a 
kind adieu, and I shall ever remember with pleasure 
and gratitude the kindness I received from them. 

30th. — Went down to New York by night train ; 
the heat tremendous. It was extremely pretty to 
watch the fire flies all through the trees, shining so 
brilliantly in the surrounding darkness gave it the 
effect of an enchanted grove in a fairy tale. We ar- 
rived at New York early in the morning, and 
started the same evening for Boston; the train oscil- 
lated fearfully, and we expected an accident at any 
moment, but all passed off well, and we reached 
Boston at 6 a. m., after which we dressed and went 
out shopping, and after luncheon left for Newbury 
Port, which we reached at half-past five ; all looked 
fresh and cool. I was enchanted to get back again 
— it seemed so unchanged that when I got up in the 
morning I could hardly believe we had ever 
left it. 

3rd. — I walked down to the river, through the 
woods ; the weather was calm but grey-looking, and 
as I sat watching the quiet flowing of the water, with 
all around so tranquil, it made one oblivious of thfe 
turmoil of life with its restlessness and disappoint- 
ments, and Longfellow's beautiful lines seemed quite 
to meet my feelings — 

H 
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Vnrl IBs those waters 
Aiming rhr wnodrn 

A fbod of iho&ghtS G 

T3uc Sled aar ej«s 


rushing 
piers, 

one o'er me 
with tears. 


Brv afzes— oh I how often 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 

Wonid bear me away an its bosom 
O'er Ae ocean wild and wide. 



Fcr iDj beart was hot and restless, 

And hit fife was rail of care, 
And the borthen laid upon me 

greater than I could bear. 



Re sow it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea, 
And onlr the sorrow of others 
its shadows over me." 



Bat " Time, like tide, waits for no man, 9 ' and my 
reveries were disturbed by feeling that it was time 
to return home, and night closed shortly afterwards 
upon a peaceful Sabbath. 

4th. — I was not long in bed when the clock struck 
the midnight hour, and at that moment horns com- 
menced blowing, guns firing, &c, to commemorate 
44 Independence Day," but they shortly afterwards 
ceased, and all was quiet till five o'clock, a. m., when 
the noisy demonstration again began, and was kept 
up all day ; it is one of the greatest national holi- 
days. In the afternoon I went to see some people 
1 had known during my last summer's sejour in New 
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England. It was quite pleasant to be so warmly 
Welcomed back. 

5th, 6th, 7th, I spent roaming about the woods 
'where last year I had passed so many happy days, 
l)ut the present was mingled with regret at the 
thought of parting from those with whom I had 
passed upwards of fourteen months of thorough en- 
joyment, and having received much kindness and at- 
tention from all I met during my visit to this great 
country, which is daily rising in importance, and 
the beauty and majesty of whose scenery well repay 
the trouble of a voyage across the Atlantic. 

1 8th. — Left Laurel Hill and arrived in New York 
early in the morning, and had a short time to shop 
before going to the Inman wharf, from which the 
"City of Brooklyn " steamer was to sail at two 
o'clock. The scene of confusion on board baffles 
description ; the decks crowded with people —some 
seeing friends off, others on business, and vendors 
of all kinds of wares, the Babel of tongues being 
quite surprising. The last bell having rung, I bade 
adieu, with great sorrow, to those dear friends who 
had come to see me off, and with a hearty cheer from 
those on shore, responded to by those on board, the 
ropes were let go and we were under weigh ; by de- 
grees the confusion subsided, and each endeavoured 
to make himself as comfortable as possible before 
leaving the bay. I remained on deck admiring the 
scenery of the " island city," of which too much can- 
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not be said ; the wind freshened towards the after- 
noon, and with all sail set we were soon steaming 
along at eleven knots an hour. We were 135 first- 
class passengers, and we also carried 350 emigrants! 
who were returning home, many of them only to 
spend the winter in the " ould counthry." Our party 
at the captain's table was agreeable and well in- 
formed, and we looked forward to our assembling 
at meal times and in the evenings for sociable and 
pleasant intercourse. Though our views did not 
always coincide, our discussions were carried on with 
the utmost good humour, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of both Northerners and Southerners. The 
weather was calm and pleasant, but within four days 
of Queenstown it became dreadfully foggy, and it was 
at one time doubted whether we could stop there ; 
however, in the end the fog lifted sufficiently to 
enable us to do so. I feel how faintly I can describe 
the scene on board when at last the tug came along- 
side, at about 9.30 p.m. Many of the emigrants had 
indulged too freely, and the righting, dancing, and 
love-making could alone be portrayed by Frith's 
gifted pencil, but our arrival at the Custom house 
in pitch darkness put an end to the excitement, and 
after the examination of our baggage by the light of 
a miserable lamp, we groped our way through the 
silent streets to the hotel, no cars or carriages being 
in waiting for the conveyance of passengers, in fact 
there was no mistaking we had landed in the "old 
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country? 9 Here everything seemed as primitive and 
as far behind the times of the " new world " as it was 
possible to imagine. The next day, with that happy- 
go-lucky way in which the Irish live, the clocks at 
the hotel were ten minutes behind the railway time, 
and I consequently lost the train to Cork, which was 
extremely inconvenient, but "All's well that ends 
well/' and I got home without further adventure, 
having found many a "Sunbeam in the Western 
Hemisphere" 



THE END. 
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